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Noted for Rugged Service 


The Hupmobile’s 
reputation for ability 
‘tostandup, year after 
year, even under 
severe conditions, 1s 
common knowledge 
everywhere. 


Back of practically 
every Hupmobile 
sale, is the fact that 
the buyer knows that 
he is purchasing rug- 
ged durability and 
low costs over a long 
period. 


He knows, too, that 
throughout its un- 
usually long life, he 

can count on the . 
Hupmobile for reli- 
able service, and 
brilliant service. 


And he knows that 
it will give this serv- 
ice week in and week 
out with remark- 
ably slight neces- 
sity of even minor 
adjustment or repair. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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GALVANIZED 5-¥ CRIMP ROOFING, 
feet long 
14 GALVANIZED SHINGLES. 
PAINTED TIN SHINGLE 
RIDGE ROLL. VALLEY GUTTERS 
DOWN SPOUTS 
Slate Surfaced Roofing . $2.33 a roll 
Shingle Roll Roofing......... $3.75 a roll 


Asphalt Roofing :— 
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Fiex-A-Tile Individual Asphalt 
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Richardson Wall Board—48 in. wide, 6 ?. 8, 8, 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


E HOPE you carefully read the article “What 

Shall I Do With My Stubble Land?” in last 

week’s Progressive Farmer. We hope you and 
Mrs. Farmer also decided to join Prof. Newman in 
growing one or several of his sixteen too-little-known 
vegetables. We also hope Mrs. Farmer read Mrs. 
Hutt’s article on fireless cookers and will not let Mr. 
Farmer rest till she gets one. Then if you also noticed 
the advertisements of canning outfits, peanut pickers, 
paint, fencing, threshers, engines, the new nitrate of 
soda and fertilizer distributor, and that remarkable ad- 
vertisement showing the value of a college education— 
then you are ready to begin on this week's paper. 


1._—What to Plant the Second Half of 
June 


HE following’ crops may be planted over all of 

the Carolinas and Virginia. It may be a little late 

in the mountains and in Northwestern Virginia for 
those marked L, but in most cases 


ahead of the cultivator. Shake the cotton stalks to 
make punctured squares fall. Plowing the squares un- 
der will keep them moist and green, preserving the 
larval weevils’ food for them, Burn the punctured 
squares. Don’t just throw them on a fire—burn them. 
Burying them deep is effective also. 

7. When the first cotton blossoms open, then squares 
are becoming numerous. This means that there is 
abundant food for adult and larvae and abundant places 
for laying all the eggs. It is at this time (when the 
first blossoms open) that the dust poison is highly pre- 
ventive. 

8. Inspect every row of cotton through all its length. 
If weevils are found now or punctured squares later 
in certain places, poison these places heavily and fre- 
quently. Extend the poisoning beyond the areas known 
to be infested, since it is natural to assume that the 
weevils are spreading. 

9. When poisoning has begun, repeat at intervals of 
four to six days. When the cotton stalks are small, 


or cut for hay, and the third is when oat 


wheat, and 
rye have been harvested for grain, If we will plant 20 
to 30 per cent more land in corn and plant legumes with 
the corn, we will be playing safe for food and féed and 
at the same time be getting ready for the increase in 
livestock that we must have soon 


IV.—Arrange for Seed Sweet Potatoes 


{ 





they have ample time to mature, 
especially when early varieties are 
planted : 


Broom corn, L 
suckwheat 
Cantaloupe, L 
Chufa, L 


Peanut (Spanish) 
Popcorn, 
Pumpkin, L 
Rape 


Citron, L Rutabaga 
Corn Sorghum 
Cowpeas Soy beans 
Kafir corn Sudan grass 


Mangels 

Millet, several 
kinds 

Milo maize 

Navy beans 


Sunflower 
Sweet potato 
Velvet bean, L 
Watermelon, L 


The following vegetables may 
be planted over all of the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. In South Caro- 
lina and Eastern North Carolina 
it is a little late for those marked 
L. Succession plantings may be 
made of those marked S. 


Bean, Lima, S Eggplant, S 
Bean, snap, S Endive 
Bect, S Kale, S 
Brussels sprouts Kohl-rabi 
Cabbage, S Lettuce, L 








ON’T overlook sweet potato seed for next year, 
Grow them from cuttings taken from disease-free 
vines. These may be planted between » 15 and 
‘August 1. Select sandy loam land that is neither rich 
nor poor. Do not break deeper than seven inches and 
do not plant the vines on a high bed. Use no stable 
manure. Apply 500 to 750 pounds of a fertilizer made 
by mixing 1,200 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 500 
pounds nitrate of soda, and 300 pounds of sulphate of 
potash. Apply as soon as mixed. This fertilizer will 
analyze 9.6 phosphoric acid, 3.7 per cent nitrogen, and 
7.5 per cent potash, and is well proportioned for pota- 
toes, Irish or swe 

V.—Prevent Flies 
UST as often as possible let's 
clean out the stable, barn, and 


fucing the 
population. The fly 


barn lot, thereby re 


sumimer's fly 








is an offense both to health and 
decency. Just the mere fact that 
this nauseating pest breeds in ma- 
nure and other accumt tions of 
filth and then <« n-laden 
to the kitchen, dining-room, and 
other parts of the home to crawl 
over our food—this should make 
all of us eager to destroy the 


early broods 

That screens are invaluable in 
keeping flies away from food ev- 
ery one must now realize, but the 
danger from flies is not confined 
to the house. As the warm 
weather comes on, we live more 
and more outdoors, and when ex- 
cluded from the house there are 








Carrot, S Okra 
Celeriac, Onion (for sets) 
Celery, L Parsley, L 
Chard Parsnip, L 
Collard Pepper, S 
Corn, S Radish (winter) Squash, S 
ress Salsify, L Tomato, S$ 
Cucumber, S Spinach Turnip (rutabaga) 


II.—Some Boll Weevil Reminders 


LL over our cotton-growing sections now, the 

main question is how best to fight the weevil. We 

are therefore summarizing the main ideas based on 
experiments and experience: 


1. Cultivate once a week, if practicable, but always as 
soon after a rain as the soil is in condition to cultivate. 
Do a thorough job. 


2. Poison the weevils just barely before squares 
form. If this is systematically done, the weevils that 
lay the first eggs will be greatly reduced. Remember 
that they lay eggs only in squares and that prevention 
is the best weevil cure. 

3. In making the early applications, it is mecessary to 
poison only the buds of the cotton. These the weevil 
feeds on. Two pounds of calcium arsenate dust put on 
with a machine or hand dust bag will be ample for 
treating an acre. 

4. Gather up the squares as soon as they drop and 
look carefully for those that have been punctured but 
have not fallen. 


5. Continue to pick fallen squares for twenty-five to 
thirty-five days after the first fall. In the meantime 
Many of the old or hibernated weevils have died. If 
all the squares are gathered up by everybody, then the 
weevils will be reduced to an almost harmless number. 

6. Gather the squares at least once a week. Do this 


three or five pounds of calcium arsenate will answer 
if applied properly. As the stalks become larger, in- 
crease to six or seven pounds if necessary. 

10. Migration to your farm takes place about the 
first two weeks in August. Through this period make 
two or three applications. 

11. From late afternoon through early morning in- 
cludes the time for most effective dusting. When little 
dew is forming or the wind is blowing, make heavier 
applications. 

12. If rain falls within twenty-four hours after the 
poison has been applied, make another application. 
It rain falls twenty-four to thirty-six hours after an 
application has been made, then make the next one ac- 
cording to your regular schedule. 

13. Frequent, shallow cultivation that preserves an 
earth mulch is necessary to secure full benefits from 
picking squares and dusting. 


IIJ.—Let’s Plant Some More Corn 


E CAN'T live on cotton or tobacco. Neither is 

a food. We can live on corn—or we can con- 

vert it into a lot of other things that we can 

live on, and for which there is always a market. There 

are farmers all over the South who have often not had 

enough corn to do them and who would most probably 

enjoy the possession of “too much” corn. So let's plant 
some more corn, 

There are three times that are just suited to corn 

planting. One is when dogwood trees are itt bloom, one 

is when crimson clover or rve have been plowed down 


more flies on the outside than 
there otherwise would be. So let’s not confine our efforts 
to avoiding flies but devote more time and effort to de- 
stroying and preventing them. Let’s clean up all 
breeding places and set traps and poisons tor them 
where they accumulate. 





How Crops Are Doing 


OLLOWING is the latest United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture summary of weather and 

crop conditions for the Cotton Belt as issued last 
week : 

“In general, weather conditions 
able in most of the Cotten 
tinued unfavorable in some sections. Progress and con- 
dition of early-planted cotton was mostly fair to very 
good in Texas, but late-planted cotton made a poor 
start, because of dry weather, but showers were bene- 


were more tavor- 


elt, though they con- 


ficial, 

“Growth of cotton continued poor in Mississippi, and 
varied from fairly good to deterioration in Alabama. 
Growth was poor and condition rather poor in Georgia, 
with deterioration in the northern portion, while fre- 
quent heavy rains were unfavorable in Florida. Weather 
conditions were somewhat more favorable in South 
Carolina, but progress of cotton continued mostly 
rather poor, because of previous heavy rainfall. The 
weather was mostly favorable for cotton in North 
Carolina, where fields are clean, but plants rather small 
and late. Truck, and minor crops made mostly good 
progress in the Southern States, though it was too dry 


in Southern Texas.” 
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“How Can I Make My 1923 Record the 


Best Ever >” 


LREADY the year 1923 is nearly half gone. It 
has been but a little while since we printed our 
New Year issue, urging every Progressive Farmer 
reader to try to make his 1923 record “the best ever.” 
“Progressive’—that is the magnificent adjective in 
the name of The Progressive Farmer, and one we con- 
stantly seek to be worthy of; and it is an adjective that 
every member of our great Progressive Farmer Family 
may well try to be worthy of. Not all of us, or many 
of us perhaps, can reach the heights we yearn to reach, 
but all of us can make today a little better than yester- 
day and then make tomorrow a little better than today. 
And this, after all, is about the highest ambition to 
which we can aspire. As the poet says: 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 


OU IR A 
always 








Is our destined end or way, 
But to live that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today.” 


Nevertheless, as we have just said, the end of this 
month will find half the year gone, and possibly some of 
us haven't been able to do more than get well started 
on our big 1923 ambitions. Is there still time for us to 
achieve? Is there still time for the individual farmer 
really to make his 1923 record “the best ever”? 

Yes, nearly everyone of us on his own farm can 
still make his 1923 record better than that of any past 
year. Let us inquire how we can do it. 

1. First of all, let's keep aiming at richer lands. No 
quantity of legislation or reform or rural credits or 
anything else is going to make the poor land farmer 
anything else but a poor farmer, financially. A poor- 
land farmer is always a poor farmer. 

But any determined man who has poor land now can 
have rich land in five years or less. Our soil is rich or 
poor as we make it, and it stays as we keep it. The 
first step is to drain it, if it needs drainage, and to lime 
it if it needs lime. Then let's be liberal, even extrava- 
gant in sowing legumes. “A Legume for Every Acre” 
is hardly an unrealizable ideal for each year’s cropping 
system. Let no stubble land loaf, no other land lie 
idle, and let's sow legumes jn all crops where it is possi- 
ble to put them. Also, let’s put some acid phosphate on 
the legumes. This is an investment in fertility. Leg- 
umes will save the fertilizer we give them and deposit 
it to the credit of next year’s crops besides 
nitrogen they get from the air. 

2. Let’s make the farm feed itself. In one of our 
Southern states the other day it was pointed out that 
the estimated value of the food and feed imported into 
the state in 1920 was 89 per cent of the total value of 
the money crops produced. This is humiliating. There 
is still time to make enough hay in 1923 so we need not 
buy any next year. There is still time to plant a few 
extra acres in corn and to put some peas with it so as to 
have more corn and peas for next year. There is still 
time to plant crops which may be “hogged down” cheap- 
ly next fall. There is ample time to make things ready 
for second crop Irish potatoes and a fall and winter 
garden. All these things will help make the farm self- 
supporting. 

3. Let’s make a start toward more livestock for the 
farm. The greatest weakness of the Southern farmer 
is his failure to utilize livestock. The crop production 


adding the 


of the South compares favorably with that of the 
North and West, but in animal production we are 
shamefully behind. That is the South’s handicap. The 
Western farmer gets one profit from growing the crop, 
and another from feeding it. Most Southern farmers 
get profits (when there are any) only from growing the 
crop. Where livestock is kept, the work of the farm 
is better distributed throughout the year. There is some 
paying work to do in winter as well as summer. More- 
over, as labor grows scarcer in the South we are going 
to need to make money by growing crops that livestock 
harvest for themselves—pastures for catt hogs, and 
sheep, and other crops to be “hogged « wn,” Please 
take notice that we include sheep: Prof. R. S, Curtis’s 
article in The Progressive Farmer June 2 tells how to 
start with them. 

4. Let’s see whether a fex 


1 extra cows might not pay. 


Our Southern towns and cities are growing. Hereto- 
fore they have not used half enough milk. Health au- 
thorities everywhere are now insisting that more milk 


and butter be used. But consumers want only clean and 
sanitary milk, Let’s see if we can’t both provide more 
milk for our own families and also sell some through a 
creamery route or otherwise. 

5. Let’s talk with the wife and daughters about more 
poultry for the farm. WHere is another all-the-year- 
round source of income. Chickens will bring in money 
in winter as well as summer. But like hogs, chickens 
will not pay if fed only expensive corn and grain. Our 
Progressive Farmer slogan has it: 

“With garden, cow, and fifty hens, 
And hogs that graze (not housed in pens), 
The farm’s prosperity begins. 

For real profits chicken pasture is as necessary as 
hog pasture. And in order to have enough green feed 
for hogs and chickens next spring and summer, we 
should begin making plans now. 


So much for five obvious plans for making our 1923 
record “the best ever.” There are at least five other 
ways to which we wish to call attention later, but this 
will do for one week. And meanwhile every subscriber 
who carefully reads the remarkable article on the next 
page will probably have at least five additional ways 
suggest themselves to his own mind and conscience. 

The main thing we wish to do now is simply to drive 
home the idea that it is not yet too late for each of us 
to make 1923 a red letter year for progress right on his 
own farm—if we will only resolve firmly to do that 
thing. 


Cotton Consumption and the Crop of 
1923 


UCH has been heard about the falling off in the 

exports of American cotton during the present 

year. The total exports from August 1, 1922, 
to May 11, 1923, were 4,333,574 bales, which is 737,089 
bales less than for the same period last’ year and only 
88.2 per cent of the average exports for the previous 
four years. These facts have been used all this season 
to argue that consumption of American cotton had 
fallen off, owing to the “disturbances in Europe.” 


Those who have used these facts for their bear ar- 
guments have carefully avoided any reference to the 
American consumption of American cotton. From Au- 
gust 1, 1922, to May 11, 1923, Northern and Southern 
spinners have taken. 6,144,000 bales as compared with 
5,182,900 for the same period last year. This gain in 


American consumption of 962,000 bales offsets the 
falling off in exports with a balance left over of 
224,911 bales. In other words, the increase in the 


takings of our own spinners has been more than the 
falling off in exports. 


Such arguments are used over and 
year and yet pass muster with 
casters and many producers, 

Such American cotton as is used during the cotton 
year, August 1, 1923 to July 31, 1924, will have to be 
produced in 1923, for on May 11, 1923 the world’s visible 
supply of American cotton was only 46.1 per cent of 
the average of the last five years, or only 1,713,000 
bales. 


over again each 
“expert” market fore- 


We certainly ought to have as much or more cotton 
to carry over into the next season on August 1, 1924, 
as we are going to have on August 1, 1923: therefore, 
any American cotton used from August 1, 1923, to 
July 31, 1924, must be grown this season of 1923. The 
guessers are already predicting the size of the 1923 
crop. Of course, any estimate of the 1923 crop, ex- 
cept as based on averages for other years, is 
temmyrot; but this sort of guessing is the breath of 
life to the speculators. 


The estimate of the intended acreage to be planted 
in 1923, issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been severely criticised—in our opin- 
ion, very unjustly so. The only thing we can see to 
criticise in the policy of issuing such an estimate is that 
it appeared too late, after much of the planting had 
been done. 


When such an estimate is made after much planting 
has been done it will tend to reduce the price to those 
producers still holding cotton, when the estimate is for 


The Progressive Farmer 


an increased acreage; but when the estimate is for a 
decreased acreage, it will tend to increase the price to 
the producers or others who are holding cotton. 

If, however, the estimate of intended plantings is is- 
sued before the crop is planted it should be of great 
value to producers. Of course, any one who will study 
the records can himself tell whether a decreased or an 
increased acreage will be planted, and possibly these 
records are as safe a guide as any official estimate, as 
to how much there will be in 
the acreage planted; but to have an official report’ wi 
lend force to the facts with most farmers. A sa 
factory price will always cause the planting of an 
creased acreage and the increased planting will usually 
be in almost direct ratio with the increased price, up to 
adn increase in acreage of 15 or 16 per cent. 

On the other hand, a very unsatisfactory price will 
always result in a decrease in the acreage planted, 
An official forecast of the intended plantings, if issued 
before planting starts, can only result in good; for only 
by such means will the increase in the acreage to be 
planted be held down. 


increase or decrease 








The estimated increase in acreage of 12 per cent has 
also been criticised as too high; but if it is, then the in- 
creased price has not this year produced the usual in- 
crease in the acreage planted. 

Judged by the consumption of the last two years we 
shall need over 13,000,000 bales of American cotton 
produced in 1923 to supply the needs from August 1, 
1923 to July 31, 1924. With an increase in the acreage 
of not more than 12 per cent and with the unfavorable 
start in many sections, if the boll weevils do their ust ral 
damage, it does not look as if we were likely to 
duce 13,000,000 bales of American cotton in 1923; but 
much depends on the weather. With a dry season from 
June 15 to August 15, a good crop may be produced, 
but 13,000,000 bales seem far above any present reason- 
able expectation, even with the balance of the season 
favorable. If no more than 11,000,000 bales are made, 
which seems to be about the maximum present esti- 
mate of the forecasters, then there will be 2,000,000 
bales less American cotton available for use in 1923-1924 
than has been used during each of the past two years. 
With these prospects ahead it seems that only the dump- 
ing of cotton on the market faster than it is needed 
and bear speculator propaganda can reduce the price of 
the 1923 crop below present quotations. 


Tobacco Association Makes Good Start 


HE newly elected 1923-24 board of directors of 
the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina held 
i@ first or organization meeting in Raleigh last week. 
Most of the first year directors were re-elected, and the 
new directors, Messrs. McQueen, Harris, Speer, Mont- 
gomery, and Hall, are men of unusual practical ability 
with a real understanding of the needs of the people 
they represent. 
That the Tobacco Association will be 
capably managed during the coming year is amply evi- 


Growers’ 


denced by the list of officers elected last week—George ‘ 


A. Norwood, one of 
business men as president; 
and 
who 


North Carolina’s most sterling 
Joseph M. Hurt of Virginia 
Bright Williamson of South Carolina, 
have the entire confidence of their respective 
states, as vice-presidents; while Secretary M. O. Wilson, 
Treasurer James H. Craig? Executive Manager Oliver 
J. Sands, Sales Manz ager R. R. Patterson, and Ware- 
house Manaper T. C. Watkins, all of whom have dem 
onstrated their ability in these positions, are re-elected 
for the ensuing year. The tobacco growers are also to 
be congratulated on their new executive committee, con- 
sisting of President Norwood, Vice-presidents Hurt and 
Williamson, Executive Manager Sands, and Mes 
A. Brown and S. F. Austin of North Carolina, Bright 
Williamson of South Carolina, : 
liams of Virginia. 


able men 





VAT] 


and Norman H. Wil- 


The Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association of the 
Carolinas and Virginia is one of the greatest business 
organizations in America, Naturally it was impossible 
to get a gigantic organization of this kind to function- 
ing perfectly the first season. Just as good results as 
could have been expected the first year have already 
been secured, and the organization will be more and 
more effective each succeeding year for many years to 
come. The smallness of the first advance last year 
of the most regrettable features of the year’s 
record, but this will be improved during the coming sea- 
son, and we believe that similarly increased efficiency 
will be manifested in all departments 


WO sentences in our monthly review of “The 
World's News” last week were incorrectly printed. 
The two sentences correctly printed should have read 
as follows: 
“New York City now contains practically 6,000,000 
people, Chicago nearly 3,000,000, Philadelphia 
2,000,000, and Detroit 1,000,000. Of the 110,000,000 


American people, one-tenth live in these four 
cities.” 
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1 > 


the late Prof. W. F 


The Progressiv 


ehters of 


and dau 
knowing his affection for 


HE 
Massey, 


sons 











Farmer, have turned over to us e unpub 
lished agricultural .writings found in his sk aft 
his death. a 

One of these as yet unp shed 
articles is especially valuabl i 

remarkable. It summarizes 

very striking way I ig t 

standing ltural te ng 

which Prof. Massey emphasized 

over and over again th | is 

life. Just as the other article w 

recently printed, “We Are Tenants 

of the Almighty,” gave the spiri 

CLABENCE POS and philosophy back of Prof. Mas 
sey’s life, so this article itemizes the twenty definite and 


specific farm practices which he so often begged every 
Southern farmer to adopt. 

We would suggest that each reader consider 
one the twenty tests of a good farmer given 
following article. Ask yourself the question, 
doing what Prof. Massey here 2” Then for 
each question to which you can answer yes, credit your- 
self with five points. Then add up and whether 
you score 65, 80, 90, or 100 per cent of a good farmer. 
Prof. Massey’s article follows. 


da> 
advises 


see 


Twenty Tests of a Good Farmer 


HE 


Southern farmer has heretofore spent his 
money for nitrogen (which fertilizer men list on 
their sacks as “ammonia” because the figures look 

larger) when he could get all the nitrogen he needs by 

the growing of peas and clover and using them either 
as plant food direct, or else by 
feeding them to livestock and mak- 


gu 


ing a profit and returning the 
larger part of the manurial value 
of the crop to the land in the 
manure made, and as fast as it is 
made. 

1. A Rich Lands Farmer.—The 
good farmer of the future will 


have learned all these things, and 
will know that the chief thing he 
has to buy is some carrier of {| 





yhos- 


aS ae phorus, and the money the planter 
now spends for nitrogen and potash will enable him to 
use more liberally the phosphates which the soil espec- 
ially lacks in his mode of farming. He will have learned 
the vital importance of maintaining and increasing the 
— content in his soil, not only as a source of fer- 

tility but for its mellowing and moisture-retaining char- 


acter, and hence he will be a legume farmer, growing 
and using the legumes best suited to his section, his 
soil, and his climate. 

2. A Diversifying, Rotating, “Cash Farmer.’”—The 
good farmer will understand that by good rotative 
farming and the maintenance of the fertility of rs soil 


he can make one-third of his farm produce more cotton 
than the all-cotton man makes on three times the area, 
and he will have corn to sell, and wheat and oats to sell, 
and fat cattle and hogs. All of these he will make tend 


to the increase per acre of his money‘crop, and he will 
be “a cash man” and independent of the fertilizer man 
and the merchant. He will have a twelve-months-in- 
the-year garden, and will grow orchards of all the 
fruits of his section. He wiil keep his family supplied 
with the healthful products of his orchards, strawberry 
beds, blackberries, and grape vines, and they will not 
have to be running around hunting wild berries. 

3. More Horse Power and Machinery.—He will un- 


on 


derstand that human labor is the most costly thing 
the farm, and will not put two men each with a hor: 
to cultivate hoed: creps where one man with two horses 
could do the work more rapidly and better. Hence he 
will in every way possible make the labor of mules and 
horses save the labor of men by using the best imple- 
ment: 












4—Something to Turn Under Before Each Crop.— 

He must learn that no land should be put into a hoed 

crop unless a good sod or growth of vegetation is turn- 
€¢ under for it, and that the sooner he gets a legun 

crop or grass back on the land the better. 

3. Deep-Plowing and Level Cultivation.—The farmer 

future must learn that deep plowing is essential 

he making of a deep bed of loose soil for the rains 

to settle into—instead of running down hill and carry- 

ing the soil with them. He must learn that ‘1 culti- 





Vation is essential on the hills and that banking up the 
Soil to rows only makes valleys between them to gather 
ahead of water to break over and start gullies. 

6 Waust Be 1 “Leg —He wiil tose no 
opportunity to get a legume crop on his land between 
Sale He will sow peas h in 
his corn at last we irking, and will use we m to imcrease 

grain crop following, for he will understand that it 
iS not the mere growing of a legume crop that improves 
land, but that it must be used either as manure 


yume Farmer.” 


crops. or soy bez or potn 


~The 


By CLARENCE POE 








¢ o! r fee i ng t StOct r et ge the 
manure to the land that grew t 
( or Bad S ,r will 
nave D I i atch worl ing, Dut ivate 
i ¢ Is t 1 Qa ind 
1 have | € me r le 
) 
» | if a | — h i i 1 
will not str t S ym corn but w ler- 
; tha t +1 cI ) yf ' t ; , 
\ lu of fo e ee} nd ‘ lab \ i ) lost 
| his cor: e ¥ ne arr Sa 
ve and the corn drying up b it ha 
niat v be long rows of cut-do corn 
set as far apart in shocks as convenient so that the 
open space can at once be prepared for the wi crop 
of small grait 
9. A Coéperative Farmer—The good farmer of the 
future will aa rstand the great value of organization 


in the distribution a 
in the buying in wholesale quantiti 
understand that organization and codperatior 
the farmer in financing his wor 
basis. Hence he 
farmers into compact organiz 
tion of farmers will 
guard and a constructive help. He will be ac 
ing farmer, doing his best to combine the far 
his county and neighborhood into an association for n 


not only 


ry Cash, and witli 


nd selling of his crops but 
: “ 
if 


es I 


k and getting on 
will be a leader in getting his fel 
ations so that the comy 
not be destructive, but a safe- 
operat- 


mers of 






































tual improvement in farming and for wholesale 
and selling. He will realize that a federation of fa 
ers’ cooperative associations all over the Cotton 
can be made a controlling force in the pla g 
staple crop, and could to a great extent rh ac- 
curate study of market conditions in the world ntrof 
the area and prevent disastrous over-suppl 

10. A age oy House.—And as a s intelli- 
gent work, tl ay will have a and not a 
bare unpainted house stan ! Te will have 
a well kept eg with trees [ “d 
His dwelling will be kept not , 
preservative to the wood but as a means for ! fying 
his home : 

11. A Reading Farmer—And inside the ho I I 
have books and farm papers bulletins to s fo 
the farmer of the future wi 2 student 1 will 
understand that his profession is the most learned 
all, and that he can learn a great deal from tl! 
experiences of other intelligent met 

12. Conveniences for the Far i Ar 
he wil 1 have his farm well supplied 1! the dab 
saving implements and machinery, h ill a und 
stand that the labor of the house and kitcher { sim 
lar attention. Hence he will provide mode 
ences for saving the labor of the mistress of t 5 
and her ‘+r daughters, and making their labor more easy 
and effective. 

13. Careful Seed Selection and Breeding 

ys be among the good f: r’s main int see- 

ing that as much can be done in this way as by imopro 
ing the soil itself. He will understand that co ) 
ially is always more productive when bred y t 
te be planted than a of when brought fro t 
either north or south hin 

14. Freedom from Supers —T go 
of the future will ld ‘ that tl hief rs for him to 
( ider are the proper preparation « soil, l t 
sowing or planting at the proper ti and in the best 
manner, and the conservation of t moisture in hi 
soil; and he will pay no attention to the phase of the 


“THINGS I LOVE MOST IN THE COUNTRY” 


E LIKE to see everybody cultivate 
wsut for the special beauties of hi 








state and sectior th ze high 
rank to this letter, “Flotida Country.” sent > by a 
Florida reader :—- 
I love the trees—the big oak like a tabernac! the aine tra 
that st S t " yp $ shy 
» inole ma and t 2 lik 
j bear $ ss sa 
[I lo t r 
I lov the 1 ¢ 4 i ) 
naimetto { 4 ; . 
i ¢ } r . 
I lo t refl su it 
I t ’ . il 1 ls i 5 
i O I Zz gu rap a i 
strawb . Febru 
cE towe § unds bird : « Sedat 
oll u Is pot » i a nd a ay 
croak t : 
I lov all thir me | S sets 
arched rainhb big y yuds, 
stars, and y 1 
I love rain and palm tre they enti 
But best of all I love t den 
RACHEL GODBEY 





Benton, Fila. 








Twenty Tests of a Good Farmer 


See Whether You Score 65, 80, or 100 by Prof. 


(5) 623 
Massey’s Tests 
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on the 4a il | $ 
is his pow { of 1 ie 
to th i id " > OJ 
raised o will study 
the natu at i and will 
give each the po to make him 
the li ndeavoer he chooses, 
well that the boy who its to be a farmer must 
who loves t farm and enthusiasm for 
1 Commu Leader.—He will be a leader in 
every li f work for the intprovement not only of 
his hon 1 far t his whole nd will do 
all in hi ve iccessful 
neighbo into more cc 1ods in the im- 
rovet ‘4 hot 1 for this farmer 
of the have a lo home and neigh- 
har 1 
£8 Home G Good Pasure.—He 
will have a beautiful lay and shrubbery and 
flowers, and will never use as a horse pasture, 
but will have a 1 pasture of a permanent character 
with real grass, a pasture clean of weedsiand kept good 
by annual topdressings and cleaning of weeds, and not 
the old Southern pasture where no grass grew. He will 
nderstand that a pastu not t » of itself but 
must be treated and maintained as much as any other 
part of th 1 
7 ] ] fon.—Finall the good 
farmer will! f his profession is the noblest and 
mos ‘tant irned i being the 
f 1 t of a I if ‘ssions and 
I 1 hence i wi! iV hi ible the best 
of i ind y ) yport of those 
tha Ir Mm his busi Ss i 1 co ibute of his 
exp \ trols bls he exchane . 
Re : 
+ . — ‘ + Pris 1 } tT ' 
Tarr Sale sang fl neil sell ageaer- 
gI i ust ikes O 1¢ 
Thy exerts in th ad hut 
I ! understand that “‘t t L 
ful ss t T ind will not | le his ilerit 
ro oO lea soil, | ut will ¢ rT vor to 
f ss th rd l be yared 2g 
A t of his stewardshir 
W. F. MASSEY 
UA Book to toGet This Week 
iward of tl ii Dp for the best 
n biogra t yeat “The Life and 
I of Walter age’ t wuMOUS ap 
proval. It is one of the greatest books ts kind ir 
English 1 ture. 
» . F 
panes ge Verses 
EHOLD I stand : door and kno if any 
man hear my voi ‘ai open the door, I will 
come into him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.—Rev. 3:20 
O thar Lord; for he is good: for 
his mercy « r.—Psal 136 :1 
A Thought for the Week 
rn s must onfoani + : co > 
ver all t $ ed with their 
12 A oricul- 
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f es 1 1 ! ker 
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to buy t! iw materials < “ ‘ $ 
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und exp } a what tl i ( tl I 
hand, a f the public as mu is they can o 
the other hand.—G \ Russell, i I Nat 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Getting More Work From Work Stock 


EW farmers appreciate the full cost of keeping 
Pees stock on the farms. This cost is not going to 

cause the horse and mule to give place very largely 
to tractors in the near future, but it is sufficiently large 
to justify careful consideration. Probably horses and 
mules and tractors and trucks will 
all increase on Southern farms as 
the cultivated areas become larger 
and the man labor per acre be- 
comes less, 

The cost of keeping horses and 
mules is important because it is 
one of the large items in cost of 
production, but of possibly more 
importance in affecting cost of pro- 
duction is the amount of work 
done by the horses and mules kept. 





TAIT BUTLER 


If it costs $100 a year to maintain a farm mule and 
he only works 100 days of 10 hours each, then the cost 
of mule labor is 10 cents an hour or $1 a day. 

There are many ways in which the labor done by 
farm work stock in the South can be greatly increased. 
First, the cropping system may be planned to afford 
more constant work distributed throughout the whole 
year. At present on most cotton farms the mules prob- 
ably work from 100 to 125 days, or the average will 
probably fall between those figures. The cropping sys- 
tem and the farm work might be such as to furnish 
work for the horses and mules 200 to 250 days. A 
mule will cost a little more working 250 days than when 
working 125 days but the cost per day of mule labor 
will be very greatly reduced. 

Another way in which the work done by horse-power 

can be greatly increased is by the use of larger and bet- 
ter implements. There is little need for increasing 
either the number or size of the work animals on South- 
ern farms for the implements now used and the acres 
now cultivated. If the same implements are going to 
be used there is no need to increase the size of work 
animals and as to the numbers, we dare already feeding 
too many for the acres cultivated and the work done. 

If we need more and better farm work stock it is to 
do more work through the use of more and better farm 
implements and to cultivate more acres. 

So long as half the land is still broken with one-horse 
plows and the horses and mules only work from 100 to 
25 days per year, we have little use for either more 
work animals or larger ones. Our first job is to use 
those we already have more economically. 


Avoid Hot Weather Troubles 


ULTIVATION, the work of the farm horses and 
mules in June and July, is not as heavy as the 
earlier work of preparing the land, but more work 
stock are injured during these two months than any 
others during the year. The extreme heat and the use 
of green feeds or new hay are the chief causes. 
Horses fed large quantities of new hay or turned on 
pasture during the night are not in condition to stand 
hard work on a hot day. In many cases a scarcity of 
other feed makes it necessary to permit the mules to get 
what feed they can in the pastures, but there never is 
any good reason for allowing hard working animals 
stuffing themselves with new hay. Dry feed, with the 
hay limited in quantity and given only at the night feed 
and enough grain to keep the work stock in fair flesh 
will do more to prevent heat stroke or overheating 
and other troubles resulting therefrom than anything else. 
Of course, any animal should be watched closely for 
signs of heatstroke or exhaustion on an excessively 
hot day, especially those “close,” moist, hot days when 
animals suffer most. There is little danger of any ani- 
mal suffering much from the heat so long as it sweats 
freely, but an animal that does not sweat freely and 
“pants” when worked hard is in serious danger. As 
soon as such, or other unusual conditions arise, the 
horse or mule should be stopped and at once gotten to 
shade. 
It is astonishing how some men can work a good 
horse or mule 


By TAIT BUTLER 


free circulation of air. Cold water or an ice pack 
may be put on the head but not on the body. The 
body should be rubbed thoroughly with rough cloths. 
A little water may be given to drink often but too much 
cool water will be injurious. 

A horse that is in good condition, that is fed right and 
handled carefully is not likely to suffer from heatstroke 
even though the work be hard and the weather hot. 


Soy Bean Hay, Wheat Bran and Oats 
Compared 


F 3,000 pounds of legume hay, soy bean, for instance, 
is worth as much as 2,000 pounds of wheat bran, or 
2,000 pounds of oats, sixty-two and one-half bushels, as 
is often stated, a reader thinks “It would be interesting to 
know how these quantities of feeds compare in chemical 
composition and digestible nutrients.” 
The following tables give the information desired: 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 
Soy bean hay|Wheat bran] Oat grain 
Water ccc . 8.6 per cent|10.1 per cent] 9.2 per cent 
ABR crccccscecccecescocss 8.6 per cent] 6.3 per cent] 3.5 per cent 
Crude protein . -/16.0 per cent/16.0 per cent}12.4 per cent 
Fiber .ccccccccccccccccccla 29.4 per cent!| 9.5 per cent 110.9 per cent 


Nitrogen-free extract..|39.1 per cent|53.7 per cent 159.6 per cent 
We adcuanktavmiienorssced 2.8 per cent| 4.4 per cent] 4.4 per cent 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 


























| Carbohy- 
Protein | drates Fat 
3,000 tbs. soy bean hay.........-- 351 ths.| 1,176 tbhs.} 36 tbs. 
42,000 tbs. wheat bran.......ceecees 250 tbs. 832 ths.| 60 tbs. 
Bine TAG. OEE BOBIG, ciccccesenss bss 194 ths.| 1,042 ths.| 76 tbs. 





Fit Harness Properly 


OLLARS, saddles and parts of the harness that 
C do not fit properly are much more likely to chafe 

the skin in hot weather. This makes it especially 
important that all parts of the harness that touch the 
horse be kept smooth and clean in hot weather. It will 
also be found beneficial if the shoulders and backs are 
washed or sponged off with clean cool water when the 
harness or saddle is removed. Just a little attention to 
such matters will often prevent a sore shoulder, back 
or neck and save the animal much suffering as well as 
prevent a decrease of its working efficiency. 


Give Work Stock Plenty of Water 


HE problem of watering farm work stock is al- 
ways an important one and frequently to give the 
animals water as often as they should have it is 
more or less difficult. In cool weather an idle horse or 
mule will get along fairly well if watered once a day, 
although he will probably do better if allowed 
to take water more often. Even in cool weather the 
hard working horse or mule that sweats freely should 
be given water often, at least three or four times a day. 
But in hot weather, the animal that works hard and 
sweats freely would be the better for even more fre- 
quent watering. Certain basic facts should be under- 
stood before considering any rules for the watering of 
the farm work stock. 

At one time it was generally believed that horses and 
mules should be watered before feeding instead of 
after. The theory was that the horse’s stomach being 
small, holding only about three gallons, would have 
the grain and other feed washed out of the stomach 
into the intestines if watered immediately after feed- 
ing. 

Of course, digestion takes place in the intestines as 
well as in the stomach, but whatever the explanation, 
tests or experience has shown that it matters little when 
the horse is given water, just so that he gets what 
he wants and when he wants it. 

Some are afraid to water a horse when he is hot, and 
there is no doubt but a horse will sometimes take too 
much cold water when he is hot if he has been de- 
prived of water for too long a time. A little water 
will not hurt a horse at any time and he will never 


take enough to hurt him if he gets it as often as he 
wants it. 

In the South, the work stock should be allowed the 
run of an open lot at night in warm weather and should 
have access to what water they will take, but during 
working hours it is sometimes very inconvenient to give 
the work stock water between morning and noon and 
between noon and night. There is no question but they 
ought to have it in hot weather and if it can be done 
without too much trouble or without the loss of too 
much time, it will unquestionably pay. More atten- 
tion should also be given to the quality of the water 
in many cases. 


Milk Cows Reach Highest Production at 
Seven to Eight Years 


TEACHER in the Dairy Department of the Mis- 
A souri College of Agriculture, Mr. C. W. Turner, is 

reported to have examined all the fat production 
records of purebred dairy cows available in the United 
States, over 46,000 in number. 

Some of the facts resulting from this extensive study 
are as follows: 

A yearling produces 64.6 per cent as much on the av- 
erage as when she becomes mature; a two-year-old 73.6 
per cent; a three-year-old 84 per cent; a four-year-old 
90 per cent; a five-year-old 95 per cent; a six-year-old 
99 per cent. 

The maximum production is reached before the end 
of the eighth year, after which the decline is gradual. 

A two-year-old heifer that produces 200 pounds of 
fat may, with average care and feeding, be expected to 
produce about 272 pounds of fat at maturity, or as a 
seven-year-old. Or, assuming that a yearling heifer 
produces 220 pounds of fat, when mature she should 
produce 340 pounds, with the following approximate 
amounts each succeeding year: Yearling heifer 22 
pounds; two-year-old 250 pounds; three-year-old 285 
pounds; four-year-old 306 pounds; five-year-old 323 
pounds; six-year-old 336 pounds; seven-year-old 340 
pounds. 


Feed the Hogs This Summer 


Ts many Southern hogs suffer for lack of suit- 
able feed during the summer. Two extremes are 
often seen in the handling of the few hogs on 
Southern farms during this season, Some are kept in 
dry lots and receive the thin kitchen slops and very little 
grain. Corn is nearly always scarce and high priced in 
the South during the early summer. Moreover, corn 
and kitchen slops don’t make a good ration for hogs. 
Green feed and some rich protein feed must be added. 

The other extreme is seen when the hogs are all 
turned in a woods pasture or in the general spasture 
which is already overstocked, and given no grain feed 
at all. Of course, grain feeds or concentrates are high 
priced and it may not pay to use them very liberally, but 
seme can generally be used at a profit and at least good 
green grazing can be provided. 


Grazing Crops For Hogs This Fall 


HERE is still time left for planting crops for 
fattening the hogs this fall. If the man who fat- 
tens his hogs on corn alone in a dry lot, or in a 
small pen, really kept accurate account of all costs he 
would find that his hogs when ready to kill have cost 
him 15 to 20 cents a pound. 

An acreage of soy beans or peanuts more than large 
enough to finish the hogs when grazed, with a quarter 
of a full feed of corn added, will make pork — 
cheaper and better. 

The lack of a suitable fenced lot is not sufficient ex- 
cuse for the failure to grow these grazing crops. I 
one, two, or three hogs are fattened a few panels of 
movable fence can be made any rainy day. The fence 
can be moved to a new patch every day or two. If 
there is a larger number of hogs, then it will pay to 

fence the neces- 





and fail to no- 
tice the first evi- 
dences of dis- 
tress, but they 
do it. Thisseis 
where the close 
supervision of 
the owner pays. - 
If conditions be- 
come. serious, 
then it is im- 
portant that no 
serious errors in 
handling occur. 
The animal 
should be placed Ree AS 
in the shade  |aeesaeu Se ee 
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sary area for 
producing the 
grazing crops 
required, Corn 
produced at the 
rate of fifteen 
to twenty bush- 
els per acre will 
always be too 
high priced to 
make the only 
feed for eae 
No matter how 
cheap corn may 
be, such other 
feeds as grazing 
are necessary and 
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GOOD BROOD MARES WILL DO THE FARM WORK AND RAISE A FAMILY TOO 
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“straight from 
the shoulder” 
questions and 

answers on the 

poison question 


Question: Who are the highest authorities in the 

- United States on Boll Weevil Control? 

| Answer: The U.S. Department of Agriculture and 

: your own state department. 

Question: Do they tell you to use Calcium Arsenate 
mixed with molasses or anything else? 

Answer: No! 

Question: Do they tell you to use any of the dozens of 
untried, unknown and pateated remedies and “‘mix- 
tures” advertised and offered on the market today? 

Answer: No! 















Here are the 
plain facts. 


It will pay 
you to 
read them! 


Question: Dotheytell you to use traps to catch the weevil? 

Answer: No! 

Question: What does the U. S. and state departments 
of Agriculture recommend? 

Answer: They tell you to dust pure Calcium Arsenate on 
your cotton according to their recommendation. 

Question: Why do they advise dusting with pure Calcium 
Arsenate and nothing else? 

Answer: Because after years of experimenting and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars spent they proved 
that this is the most successful method. 


The Root Saddle Gun is endorsed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture for dusting pure Calcium Arsenate on 
cotton exactly as recommended by them. Your State Department of Agriculture knows the Root and what it will do. 


Verify any statement made here by writing the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Delta Laboratories, Tallulah, La. 


or your own state authorities. 


Insure your cotton by using the tried and true method of dusting with 


“eR O 





with air. Can’t clog or pack! 








fend C Gun 


$ hand ready for delivery. For catalog or more information write us or the nearest distributor. 
Built o 

is an DISTRIBUTORS 
principle R. W. Powell & Brother . .... Goldst oro, N. C. P. P. Williams & a ae a 2 Vicksburg, Miss. 
asthe Sad- Lee Co punty Cotton OilCo.. . . . Sanford, N. C. McInnis Distributing Co. . . .. - - Meridian, Miss, 
ij dle Gun. Per- Harris Hardware Cc orop any . ss « Washingto n, N.C R. B. Gee TEs “> Ts hie ery jon ee ee Dallas, Tex. 
fect balance; Cotton States Fertilizer Co... . . 2 6 6 Macon, Ga. Stratton-Warr en Saas. GO. os 4 6 Memphis, Tenn. 
operates on W. J. Dunn Machinery Go > & rw es Soe Atl anta, Ga. Russ ell- Heckle Seec ico yer k & se Memphis, Tenn. 
ball bearings; Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co... 2. 6. 6 Atlanta, Ga. Mont roe Hardware Co. . . « 0 © ee 2 Monroe, La. 
gears bronze Empire State C feos ee 8 ese Bes Athens, Ga. Alexandria Flour & Feed Co. . . . . Ale xandria, La. 
packed in Durr Drug Company « « « « «Montgomery, Ala. Hodges-Skannal Co. . . . . « « « « Shreveport, La. 
grease. Will poison 7 Bedsole-Colvin so Co. ese 6 » » Seen McRae Wholesale ~ re iw areCo.. . « « Helena , Ark. 
to 10 acres of cotton a PEGRNPE ES “4-3 6s se ot eS Greenville, Miss. Lee Wilson & Con Oe: \6. 4.4.9 & "2 Wilson, Ark, 


season. Do not at- 
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SADDLE GUN 3 


One Root Saddle Gun will dust 50 acres of cotton per season. Patent P00 ‘ . $5 f 00 


feed mechanism distributes poison in uniform coating, perfectly atomized 


Slow, easy cranking with either or both hands. Gears are bronze packed in grease; 
no lubrication required during life of gun. Runs on ball bearings. Nozzles are 
adjustable to any height plant or width of rows. 


Root a Tank is rust-proof metal painted inside and out. Fan, fan housing are aluminum. 


Don’t wait until the last minute to get your Root Guns. Thousands of growers were unable to 
get guns or poison when the weevil got busy last season. All the better dealers have Roots on 


wih ANY tend une = DELE. ROOT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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without 
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BECAUSE IT LASTS LONGEST! 
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The Progrecsive Farmer 


Increasing Farm Income With Cows 


Cheap Feed and Right Cows 
Make the Profit 


($S Prize Letter) 
HOUSANDS and thousands of farm- 
ers are today trading $100 worth of 

feed for $100 worth of milk, with a lot 
of hard work thrown in, because they 
either have the wrong kind of cows or 
are feeding too expensive feed, or both. 
After all is said’ and done, the milk and 
cream tester tells the story. We bought 
one because we discovered something 
was going wrong with our profits. After 
we put our little milk and cream tester 
on the job we got our eyes open to the 
trouble at once. We were keeping cows 





$500 MORE A YEAR 


How the average farmer can get it.— 
Each short article on this page shows how 
some good farmers are making at least a 
part of that extra §500 a year. 








v 


that were not a paying proposition and, 
worse still, feeding them in the most 
costly way possible. Our little milk and 
cream tester, costing around $7, has 
changed our herd from cows that were 
giving milk ranging from 3 to 4 per cent 
butterfat to cows giving milk ranging 
from 4 to 6 per cent butterfat. This, 
too, on cheaper feed. 

Woe unto the man who hauls his dairy 
feed in to his farm. It won't work, 
never did and never will. Ensilage, 
corn, with a little cottonseed meal add- 
ed is undoubtedly the ideal cheap winter 
feed for dairying. For spring, summer 
and fall, grazing in a multitude of forms 
any farmer can cheaply supply, is the 
ideal cheap feed. The average farmer 
can undoubtedly use more milk cows 
profitably if he only observes two very 
essential things: First, keep only high- 
producing cows in both milk and butter- 
fat, and, second, grow everything they 
eat save a little cottonseed meal. 

C. C. CONGER. 

Rockingham County, Va. 


Have Tested Cows and Use 
Separator 


™ THE first place, the average farmer 
can increase his income by adding a 
few more cows to his herd, and raising 
the feed to feed them instead of buying 
it, and at the same time improve his land 
with the manure from the cows. 

2. He should have enough good, tested 
cows to justify him in buying a separator 
and shipping his cream direct to the 
creamery. 

3. He can keep more brood sows and 
raise more pigs with skimmed milk and 
with very little grain and an alfalfa lot 
for the pigs to graze on. He can give 
his cows the credit for swelling his bank 
account, 

4. He can increase his income by feed- 
ing more skimmed milk to his hens and 
young growing chicks. Hens will lay 
more eggs when fed skimmed milk. 
Young chicks may be marketed earlier, 
as they feather out much earlier when 


fed skimmed milk and fatten much 


quicker. They bring better prices when 
sold. J. B. KNIGHT. 


Hardin County, Ky. 


Keep No Boarders 


O FARMER can get the greatest 

profit from any kind of stock unless 
he uses disease-free purebreds. This is 
the first, greatest and seems to be the 
hardest lesson for the average farmer to 
learn. 

The milk cow must be fed properly if 
she produces economically. This re- 
quires permanent pasture with silage or 
leguminous hays in winter along with 
grain according to each cow’s capacity 
for milk production. Study your cow. 

Keep your cow’s record. This does 
away with all boarders that take away 
the profit from the producers. Since 


.dairying has become an important in- 
dustry in the South the demand for dis- 
ease-free purebred dairy cows is an op- 
portunity no farmer can afford to pass 
by. Disease-free purebred calves from 
recorded heavy producing cows are one 
product that always brings a heavy mar- 
gin of profit. even when other things are 
lowest. 

If through any reason one cannot feed 
all skimmilk to stock calves there is yet 
another way of increasing profit from 
cows. Hogs and poultry will make a 50 
per cent profit if fed milk to balance 
their ration. Of course, this must go to 
the cow’s credit. 

The farmer who does not supply each 
child in his family a quart of milk per 
day is losing more than money can buy. 
He is decreasing his child’s development 
‘both physically and mentally. The child 
does not gain in weight nor does he bal- 
ance up properly in school. 

A cow returns a large part of the fer- 
tilizing value of her feed to the soil. li 
you take fertility from your soil each 
year you are not on the road to gain, 
you are just swapping the soil’s produc- 
ing capacity for money in your pocket. 
If you make a good profit from the 
proper management of dairy cows and 
increase your soil fertility, you have 
gained doubly. With purebred, disease- 
free milk cows the $500 more per year 
is in sight for every farmer. 

MOREHEAD PUCKETT. 


Warren County, Ky. 


Market Feeds Through Cows 


O BE a successful farmer is to know 

how to make the most profit and 
products per acre. There is no better 
way to market feeds grown on the farm 
than to feed them to high-producing 
cows. It costs just as much to feed a 
scrub cow as it does a good one, and the 
improvement that can be made in a herd 
with a purebred bull is startling. 


“Finding markets” seems to be the cry, 
but if the products are handled carefully 
and put in marketable shape, ready sale 
can be found for more milk and butter 
than can be produced on the average 
farm. Why, our families alone can use 
twice the amount made by most farmers. 
If one lives near a creamery, the cream 
check coming in every two weeks is just 
what the farmer needs. How much easier 
it is to send cream to a creamery than to 
haul hay to town, and in the long run 
how much more profitable, for in this 
way the land can be built up to a high 


state of cultivation without the use of 
commercial fertilizer that takes all the 
profit. M. L. POWELL. 


Marlboro County, S. C. 


Good Cows Make the Profit 


| iow average farmer should be able to 
use a few more milk cows and in- 
crease his income by putting his herd on 
a strictly business basis. His cow barn 
should be sanitary and comfortable. 
Ample silage and other feeds suitable to 
the cows’ needs fed. It does not pay to 
keep scrub cows or boarders. Test your 
herd and weed out all unprofitables. 
Keep daily individual records and find 
out which cows are the paying ones and 
which cows are the parasites. 

If you do not have a good sire of your 
own, secure the services of a sire from 
good producing purebred ancestry, the 
best to be had in your community. The 
well-bred offspring—quality calves—al- 
ways talk on the selling market. Heifer 
calves eligible to registry and from good 
purebred ancestry, demand a premium 
on the selling market, too. They make 
the high milk producers of the herd of 
tomorrow. 


The extent to which the average farm- 
er can cash in profitably on a few extra 
cows will depend largely upon the indi- 
vidual farmer, his location and market 
possibilities. Where the milk is sold as a 
commercial product it must be marketed 


on some system that will systematize the 
selling cost. 1 was talking with an average 
farmer of this locality the other day who 
told me his milk check for milk delivered 





at a local creamery for the month of 
April was $30. His cost for mill feeds 
and concentrates, $40. He received 15 
cents a gallon for whole milk. At the 


same time the consumer was paying 4! 
cents a gallon for milk and 45 cents to 


50 cents a pound for creamery butter 
The wide gap between the producer 

and the consumer must be bridged. 

There must be some “direct to the con- 


sumer” system of marketing. Either co- 
Operative marketing through a central- 
ized distributing center or by the individ- 
ual farmer direct to the local consumer 
from his own delivery wagon. 

The most optimistic outlook, says a 
neighbor who has worked the dairy busi- 
ness as a side-line for a number of years, 
and built up the fertility of his own farm 
while doing so, for the average farmer 
to use a few more cows and increase 
his income would be, in his opinion, to 
use more milk on the farm. This farmer 
will feed a few more well-bred calves 
which he figures should bring him 
around $100 to $150 apiece. 

With broilers selling at present around 
$1 each, more sour milk and buttermilk 
could be fed, and profitably so, to baby 
chicks and the broilers in the fattening 
coops. Sour milk and buttermilk make 
excellent feed for the laying hens. 

One or two good brood sows should 
find a place on the average farm. The 
pigs will consume much of the milk and 
grow into quick turn-over of your money. 
Where is 


use 


And how about the home? 
the average farmer that could not 
milk cows to produce more butter 


more 


and more 





] sweet milk for growing that 
sturdy, well nourished crop of boys and 
girls? And where is the average farmer 
that would think for a moment of plac- 
ing this last item on the debit side of the 


+ 


ledge f Let us ave more healthy, 
usky, “milk-and-butter-fed” youngsters 
on the farms throughout our beloved 


nd glorious Southland. 
WM. A. GOOD. 


Rockingham County, Va. 


Build Up the Land 


id THE average farmer, would not plant 
and sow so much corn and other small 
grain on old, worn-out land, and get 
more milk cows on his farm, he can build 
up his land by using the cow manure. 
He can increase his farm income by buy- 
ing a cream separator and selling his 
cream to some creamery, and at the 
same time be building up his land, and 
that will increase his farm income to a 
great extent. This would be my way of 
using more milk cows on the farm and 
increasing my income. 
CLETUS ALMOND. 
Cabarrus County, N. C. 


A Great Chance to Buy 
Jerseys, June 26-27 


RARE opportunity to buy Jerseys of 

size, type and production will be of- 
fered at Fredericksburg, Va., on Tune 26 
and 27 respectively when the famous cat- 
tle on Mannsfeld Hall Farm and Snow- 
den Farm will be dispersed. 

Such opportunities do not come every 
year and it behooves Southern breeders 
who are looking to the future to attend 
these sales and bring some of these good 
animals into Southern herds and not let 
Northern buyers come down and buy the 
cream of the sale. The South is well 
suited to dairying in its climate, crops and 
market, and our farmers are equal to 
those in the North and West and there- 
fore should have cattle equal to those in 
other sections. 

The cattle sold are not just show-ring 
Jerseys of the “watch charm” type but 
are large rugged animals that combine 
quality and smoothness, and, profitable 
production. Several gold and silver 











medal cows will be sold and the you 


stuff will combine some of the best blood 
lines of the breed. As both these sales 
are at Fredericksburg, one June 26 and 
the other June 27, a man will be ab! 

ist what he wants from 


sales and ship collectively. If thre: 

four men in one community wish to buy, 
they can ship their combined purchases in 
a car together, thus greatly reducing in- 


dividual freight charges. 


World’s Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, October 2-5 


‘THE World’s Dairy Cattle Congress 
will be held at Washington, D. C., 
October 2-5. This will be a meeeting 
of all the nations to discuss the scien- 
tific side of dairying, also, the busi- 
ness, regulatory, and national health 
aspects. According to Mr. H. E. Van 
Norman, president of the Congress, 
many foreign countries have expressed 
their interest and several are planning 
to attend and take back some large 
shipments of purebred cattle, including 
many bulls, so as to improve their na- 
tive stock. 

The National Dairy Show will be 
held this year at Syracuse, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 6-14. Here will be seen thousands 
of the best bred dairy cattle of the 
United States and Canada. This should 
be of interest to all dairymen and as 
many as can should plan to attend. 
The National Dairy Show is a real 
education in itself and is a sight that 





“can never be forgotten. 


There will also be numerous exhibits 
of machinery for the manufacture and 
distribution of milk products. Numer- 
ous exhibits and judging contests of 
cattle and dairy products and many 
other things go to make up a most in- 
teresting program. For information 
concerning the National Dairy Show, 
address W. E. Skinner, 910 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


New Law: Stop Before Cross- 
ing Railroad Track 


{ieee General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina has done the sane and commend- 
able thing in passing an act, effective 








erating a motor vehicle on the public 
roads of this state to come to a full stop* 
at a distance not exceeding 50 feet from 
the nearest rail of any 
crossing the public roa 


railway track 
d at grade. 
This law is already working well 
Virginia. Drivers of automobiles and 
trucks should not consider 
hardship but as an effort on the part of 
the state to save them from injury and 
death. 

in the United States in 1921, 5,387 per- 
sons were killed or 
bile accidents at grade crossings with 
railways. In the last five years, 9.101 
persons have been killed in such acci- 
dents in the United States. North Caro- 
lina has contributed more than her full 
share to the list of victims. 


injured in automo- 


Violation of this law will constitute a 
misdemeanor, punishable by fine or 1m- 
prisonment. We do not see why any 
person should violate a law passed for 
his protection. We believe that observ- 
ance of this law will save many lives, and 
commend it to our readers. 

The railways have been required to 
erect large signs 100 feet from cross- 
ings, lettered “N. C. Law: Stop.” When 
you see that sign, obey its injunction and 
protect yourself and those with you. 





WISH to compliment you on the 

splendid assistance you have given the 
farmers in their campaign for cooper- 
ative marketing. If farmers would rea 
and take heed to the teachings of The 
Progressive Farmer, farm conditions 
the South would present a different out- 
look. By heeding the teachings of diver-. 
sification I was saved from the ordeal of 
deflation most farmers passed through 
in 1920-21.—E. O. Lail, Victoria, Va. 
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The Bowel Diseases of 
Children 


OLIC.—The symptoms come on sud- 

denly and the child cries sharply. 
The abdomen is tense and hard and 
pressure causes an increase in the pain. 
The child closes its hands tightly and 
there are convulsive movements of the 
arms and legs. 


The causes of colic are constipation, 
indigestible and improper foods, gas in 
the bowels, overfeeding, and exposure. 

The treatment is gentle pressure and 
massage of the abdomen, the application 
of cloths wrung out in very warm water, 
a warm enema, and warm water by 
mouth. Wrap warm flannels about the 
lower parts of the body and keep the 
hands and feet watm. If there is evi- 
dence that the child has taken indigesti- 
ble food, castor oil should be given. 


2. Summer Diarrhea—The symptoms 
are frequent loose bowel movements 
with which there may be fever and 
cramps in the bowels. 

The cause is some irritating substance 
in the stomach and bowels; the pain is 
due to the efforts of the digestive sys- 
tem to expel this irritating matter. Un- 
safe food, such as decomposed vegeta- 
bles or unripe fruit (green apples espe- 
cially) is the usual cause. 

The treatment is to rid the digestive 
tract of the irritating cause; castor oil 
is one of the best household remedies 
for this purpose. After the bowels have 
moved well, small (one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful) doses of Bismuth subnitrate may be 
given every two or three hours to check 
the diarrhea, If the cramps are severe 
a cup of hot ginger tea will help to ease 
the pain, as will also hot applications to 
the abdomen. 

Very little food or water should be 
given during an attack of diarrhea, as 
these may add to the irritation in the in- 
flamed stomach and intestines. When 
the patient begins to get better, boiled 
milk is the best food, then soft-boiled 
eggs, after which the usual food can be 
resumed. 

3. Dysentery.—Attacks of diarrhea are 
quite common in children and in most 
instances recovery is rapid and there is 
very little discomfort. Some cases, how- 
ever, are very severe and may be accom- 
panied by intense pain and prostration 
from the very beginning. In such cases, 
and in cases where the remedies sug- 
gested for diarrhea do not bring quick 
relief or, at least, marked improvement, 
a doctor should be sent for at once. In 
addition to the fever and abdominal 
pain, in dysentery the bowel movements 
become very frequent and are attend- 
ed by much pain, and mucus and blood 
may be passed. 

The treatment of dysentery should al- 
ways be under the direction of a doctor, 
for it is a serious disease. Also, it 
should be remembered that almost all 
patent diarrhea and cramp remedies con- 
tain some form of opium and are dan- 
gerous; they may, in some cases, cause 
the death of a child. 

Many cases of diarrhea and dysentery 
in children are caused by germs; these 
cases are more severe, harder to treat, 
and cause many more deaths than the 
dysenteries caused by digestive upsets. 
Infectious diarrhea is called the “sum- 
mer bowel complaint.” The germs of 
the infectious diarrheas and dysenteries 
are spread through human bowel mate- 
tial by flies and food. Prevention con- 
sists in building and using a sanitary, 
fly-proof privy and in screening the food 
so that flies will not have access to it. 

Bowel material from an adult who has 
mild, or no, symptoms of diarrhea may 
contain germs which will produce bowel 
complaints in children. In a home with 
an open privy to which the flies have 
access, a parent or friend may be the 
Source of infection of the baby with the 
summer bowel complaint. 





The whole line of fa: 
b Wire— 
Paints are now being sold direct from factory 
at 40% lower qrtces. Write for free nee 
ow 


PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 
Dept. 5502 Cleveland, Ohio 


(9) 627 





The “Drinking” Separator 


—a recent and very great invention 





mous Peerless Fence; 
teel Posts—Gates—Roofing and 


prices before you buy. 





SUCTION - FEED 





CREAM SEPARATOR 





_ 
Regina Cow Yoke 
MADE OF JAPANNED STEEL e , 
LASTS A LIFE TIME $2.25 MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S BEST SEPARATOR FOR 40 YEARS 
Positively guaranteed to hold 
any cow under a two-strand elick wire 
fence. Prevents Self Sucking. nee ° 4s ° 
At Your Dealers or Direct by Parcel Post When writing advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 


PalmourMfg.Co.,Atlanta,Ga. in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 








The only one that skims clean at any speed, 
Write direct to Sharples Separator Co., Dept. 21 West Chester, Pa. 


























the advertising it carries.” — 








Cut the high cost 
of farm implements 


by buying yours where extravagant 
sales methods have been cut out 


under the 


MOLINE Plan 


The most direct and cheapest market- 
ing route from factory to your farm is 


blazed by the new Moline Plan. 
The nearest Moline Dealer will show 


you why your money buys more from 
him than from any other dealer. If there 
is no Moline Dealer near you, write us 
today for the money-saving facts. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INc. 


RE-ORGANIZED * POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information | 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. 


Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
the new Moline Plan and save money. 








My name 
@ 
My city 
x 
R. R. Noa. State P.F. 6-1€ 
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Harvest them 
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fair le eq yped 1 ce 
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| 4. It has tin surrounding throat 
they have been threshed. 
8 The beater weighs about 200 pe 
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¢ The body is easily adjusted to 
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PRICE 


$135-00 


F. O. B. FACTORY 





THE LITLE GaN] 
> BEAN HARVESTER 


¥ oe OM 


EIGHT REASONS WHY THE LITTLE GIANT IS THE BEST 


. ao only 3 feet 3 inches from center 
beans planted in the middle of cor 
n bean 


o center of tre: Will harvest 
as narrow as “4; feet without 
rows from 36 inches uj] 
ires to come loose. 
bearings. 
Pp ent be ns £ ter 
ee , 1 
hits 25 licks every time it revolves 
er harvester on the market. 
ridge or level cultivat 
t stop] ¢ 
1} ni lle: le & 
_ NOT WAIT FOR YOUR 
RVESTER WII L WAIT 
THE BEANS. 


Order the LITTLE GIANT Today and Save é Entire Crop 


HARDY & NEWSOM 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical that is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison— 
Harmless to Stock. 


of 








Flies are the most dangerous 
and annoying things wit wh 
farmer has to contend. Now, throug 
the discovery of E. R. Ale xande r, wide; 
known scientist. you can rid you house ] 
barns and livestock of these almost 
stantly, and with no trouble at This d 
covery is in the form of an or c cl cal 
that is fatal to flies, and sin r pests, suc 
as chigsggers, m ult d s 
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For bone spavin, bog 
Spavin, thoroughpin 
or other diseases of 
the hock (symptoms 
and treatment ex- 
plained in direction 
»o0ok with every bot- 
tle)Gombault’sCaus- 
tic Balsam is the re- 
liable remedy to use. 
Uncqualled for 
most horse ailments. 
Supersedes firing and 
cautery. $1.50 per 
bottle at your drug- 
gists or direct upon 
receipt of price. Good 
for humans, too. The 
Lawrence-Williams 


Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 
Caustic — 
BALSAM 


| WATCH YOUR 
HORSES HOCKS 
AND KNEES 




































HAND DUSTER | 
$18.00- 


Mute Back Duster 
$55.00 


Atomizing dusters — they 
save poison approved by 
Georgia, South Carolina 
and Alabama -__ 
‘Best by Three years test. 
Write for Booklet. 


CULVER & KIDD, Inc. 


“~~ Milledgeville; Ga. 
‘Eiclusive distributors for Ga.,- S. L., 
“and N-C. Large sellers of Calcium 
Arsenate. Our ‘government recom- 
gnends dusting. 


Berkshire or Tamworth > 
S IT irue that Berk shire hogs 


10 per cent more than Tamworth?’ 
t the last Intern Stock 


sition 14 Berksl 2.1 


dress 


ational Live 


tires averaged & 


Exp 


per cent and six Tamworths averaged 
81.7 per cent. The difference was less 
than 4 of 1 per cent. 


Fertilizer for Sweet Potatoes 








M? MAIN crop of sweet potatoes 
will be grown from vine cuttings 
and I h to ask what fertilizer to use, 
ce 1 l leave out cottonseed meal 

| hich I have use d in the past.” 
| We sugeg vou use 400 to 500 
pounds of a mixture made from 1,300 
pounds of acid phosphate, 500 pounds of 
nitrafe of soda, and 200 pounds of sul- 
phate of potash. This will analyze 


about 10-4-5, 


Okra Not ppihteineg Well 
I ae v . thr 


mark 
Dia “pate es as 








? row ill 4 
F t MW ¢ d € 
il, 
Tonc < h 300 to 500 pounds of a 
? | parts of acid phosphate 
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Nitrate of Soda for Sorghum 
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DVERTISED PRODUCTS 


S have a good reputation 


They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
sood. Retter be sate than sare Pury advertised products 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. LL. NEWMAN 


Rich land, most thoroughly and deeply 
prepared and heavily manured, is neces- 


sary for good cabbage heads. Use stable 
anure liberally and not less than 1,000 
pounds of a mixture made from 1,200 


pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 500 
pounds of nitrate of and 300 
pounds of muriate of potash. Just be- 
fore heading begins, add as a topdress- 
ing 200 to 400 pounds of nitrate of soda. 


Sudan Grass Makes Good 


Pasture 
Witt it hurt calves to graze Sudan 


grass? 


1 
soda, 


This grass is an exceedingly valuable 
and economical pasture for calves and is 
good from sometime in July on to frost, 
The only damage comes from their eat- 
ing too much when they are first given 
freedom of the pasture. Before turning 
them on the pasture cut a small quantity 
nd give it to them twice daily for a few 


days, gradually increasing the feed. 
hen turn them in_the pasture for a 
hort while the first day, allowing them 
o remain a little longer each day than 
before. After a few days they may then 
be left in the pasture. 


How to Balance a One-sided 
Lawn 
0’ 


VE side of my lawn is much betier 


than the other. The grass is not 
rowing well and looks yellow. What 
an I do now to make it all alike?” 
The trouble with your lawn may be 
irom poor draina ge, poor soil prepara- 


or lack of plant food. If from poor 


lrainage, then drain it, using tile. If 
rom poor preparation or lack of plant 
ood, then plow up, lime, fertilize, and 
i} the soil loose and fine. Then sow 
> cowpeas. It is possible that the poor 
part can be brought up by applying a 


of 


ressing 





fine pulverized manure, 








pplemented by a mixture of one part 
ich of acid phosphate and nitrate of 
i If sandy, add one-fourth part 
uriate of potash. Apply at the 
one pound to areas 10 feet 

¢ 


re and repeat at six-week intervals. 


What About Raising Sheep? 
I i YPECT to get some 


sheep soon and 


few regularly fr t MoT ON. 


pa 
ll me what drawbacks and obstacles 
R out f rv and avoid,” 
Dogs, diseases, and insufficient pas- 
ge constanly interfere with sheep 
ing. The greatest obstacle i ick 


knowledge of sheep and inattenti 





them Sheep must be fenced, espe- 
ially at night. The wisest first move 
n1 is to write your extension 
( f for advice and help, and 
rtof their lead. Sheep raising 
e made a profitable business hy one 
knows sheep and is prepared 
them. 





Cotton Condition Starts at 71 








‘ies DITION of the cotton crop on 

May 25 was 71 per cent of rmal, 

re wit O° ir 6 in 

2 n 73.6 the verage M iy < con- 

n for the last 16 years, the Depart- 

f Ag ricultu ‘ant ounced 1 its 

t cotton report a eason, issu d 
el. 

ndition May 25 by states follows: 

Vv irgini 70; North Carolina, 77; 

South Carolina, 64; Georgia, 65; Florida, 

\labama, 70; Mississippi, 70; Louts- 

na, 68; Texas 77; Arkansas, 66; Ten- 








nessee, 70; Missouri,-54; Oklahoma, 63; 
California, 93; Arizona, 92; all other 
ates, 90.50. 

e first estimate of the acreage plant- 
ed, usually made in connection with the 
May 25 canvass, will not be made until 
after the June 25 canvass is announced 
on July 2. 
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KNOWLEDGE Is POWER! 


~~ 


“ 
Y fi 











The door to success has no key; it must be battered. down. 
A COLLEGE EDUCATION gives weight to the battering ram and 
power to the biceps behind it. It does not insure success but it 
does so equip a man or woman that by his or her own effort and 
industry he or she is able to reach the desired goal. 


The knowledge obtained from text books is only one of the 
many advantages a College education has to offer. The following 
are a few ways in which a College education will help you: 


. It will give you Confidence in yourself. 
. It will develop your Initiative. 


It will give you Perspective. 


It will improve your Personality. 
It will develop sound Judgment. 


Auk WN 


. 


It will strengthen your Influence. 


The results of such development will give you a broad view, 
a trained mind, and a developed personality. 


Are you satisfied to be overdeveloped in one respect and 
underdeveloped in others? Why not go to College and not only 
fit yourself for your chosen field so as to be a business success, 
but so develop in every way as to be a leader in your com- 
munity and a larger factor in its growth and prosperity? 


The Colleges listed below are interested in your future. Are 
you? If so, write them for information regarding the courses they 
have to offer. 

















UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Charlottesville, Va. Lexington, Va. 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE SALEM COLLEGE (Women) ERSKINE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE AND - 
ENGINEERING aeons ACADEMY (Girls) Due West, S. e. 
College Station, Raleigh, N. C. Winston-Salem, N. C. LENOIR COLLEGE 
NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR MARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE Hickory, N. C. 
WOMEN (Women) 
Geeeachere, MN. C. Abingdon, Va. ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Wilson, N. C. 
TRINITY COLLEGE QUEENS COLLEGE (Women) 
Dirham, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. FLORA MacDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
MEREDITH COLLEGE (Women) GUILFORD COLLEGE PME 
Raleigh, N. C. Guilford College; N. C. 
JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS: 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF DUE WEST, DAVIDSON COLLEGE SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 
Due West, S. C. Davidson, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE ANDERSON COLLEGE (Women) PEACE INSTITUTE 
Blacksburg, Va. Anderson, S. C. Raleigh, N. C. 
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Churning isnt Churming eny more” 
Is your Churning 
a Drudge ora Delight? . 


Mrs. O. Heldobler, of 
Ridg field, Wash., writes: 


“TI fell in love with the 
Dazey right away, and 
would hate to part with 
it now since I know how 
much faster it churns 
and how much more but- 
ter it gets. I would love 





















































to see everyone have 

one.” 
Glass It is so easy to handle 
Zto4quarts ®"d operate, and is 


washed as easily as a dish. 


So sanitary because there 
is nothing to hold mois- 
ture, warp or leak. It 
really turns churning 
from a drudge to a de- 
light. 


Thousands among two 
million users have ex- 
pressed their delight with 
the Dazey, the largest 
selling churn in the 
world. Priced as low as 


- $1.75 


Dazey Churns have been 
adopted at Government 
Experimental Stations and 
endorsed and used by 
Agricultural Departments 
in Universities through- 
out the United States. 


The guaranteed copper- 
| bearing dairy-tin remov- 
Oye? able container has made 
Dazey metal churns espe- 
cially popular, 


Write for Free Book 
Every Dazey is guaran- 


teed. Have your dealer 
show you one, 


DAZEY CHURN & 
MFG, CO. 





Metal 
1 to 16 gallons 





Electric 


4 to 28 gallons 5 
317 Warne Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sold by stores throughout 
the world. 


United States and 





DAZEY 








Foreign Patents, 






























Ants in the Sugar 


and running over the house! Kill them. 
Sprinkle or spray BEE BRAND IN- 
SECT POWDER in nooks and crevices 
and along the edge of the floors, Non- 
poisonous, Harmless to mankind and 
animals — sure death to insects. Ask for 
tree Poultry Lice Circular. 

Sifting-top cans—35c., 70c. and $1.25. 
Large Pump Gun—75c. At all dealers 
on direct, 


Bee Brand 


Insect Powder 
15¢ — 35¢—-70¢ 

Ask your Druggist or Grocer 

MCCORMICK ECO. 


BALTIMORE 
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ay Tub 
‘(AIR-GAGE ‘tay es 
—+sell on sight to almost every car owner because they 
gave trouble, time, worry expense. Add one-third 
to life of tires. Paul salesmen make big profits sel ing direct to 
ear owners. million dollar factory can use 500 more 
“tals how ine Paul blom wil'atar’ you 

‘ ate el without capital. Write for Free 

PAUL RUBBER CO., Dept. 25, Salisbury, N.C. 
































Mrs.W N. Hutt, Editor 















Seasonable Suggestions 


There’s nothing so rare as a day in June 
Because that month is a garden moon 
And all our livers are in tune. 
Yet any month might be as good 
If we were careful of our food. 

—N. Y. Bulletin. 


ATERMELON is said to be an ex- 
cellent bleach for the hands. 

Keeping your word helps keep butter 
and egg customers. 

Pinch back some 
of the plants in the 
phlox bed. It will 
make them branch 
and bloom later. 

Has Father been 
down to look at the 
swimming hole to be 
sure it is safe for 
the children? 

The calendar says 
June 21 is the first day of summer. Why 
not celebrate by a picnic supper in the 
woods? 


MRS. HUT? 


The wooden kitchen table can be 
greatly improved by cementing with 
waterproof cement a piece of linoleum 
of just the right size to fit the top. 

Did you ever try standing with your 
back to the wall with your feet and 
shoulders touching the wall, then picking 
up a handkerchief at your feet with your 
knees straight? 

If you have ever ridden in a fast ele- 
vator from the top of a high building 
and had it land with a bump and a jerk, 
you know how baby feels when you jump 
him up and down. 

A good way to fix the color of a cotton 
dress it to soak it for 12 hours in water 
to which a teaspoonful of turpentine has 
been added. Cleanse in clear water after 
the treatment. 

Protect the wild flowers; they belong 
to all of us. Admire them but do not 


let the children break them wholesale 
only to throw away, wilted. Sometimes 
they are torn up by the roots. Many of 


the varieties are disappearing. 

Next time the club meets at your 
house, try cheese and tomato paste sand- 
wiches for the refreshments. Mash a 
large, ripe, skinned tomato with a wood- 
en spoon and add yellow cheese which 
has been finely grated. Spread between 


Our Pattern Department 


1123—Boy:” Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material with 2% yards of 


ruffling. 


1702—Charming Afternoon Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, %, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 334 yards of 36-inch material 
with 34 yards of 36-inch contrasting 
material. 


1656—Neat House Dress.—Cut in sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 








Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course 
cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


thin slices of buttered bread and serve 
with iced tea or fruit-ade. 


On How Much Can a Young 
Man Marry? 


HERE came to me one day a fine, 

clean, thoughtful young man who 
said: “Mrs. Hutt, I want you to tell me 
on how little of an income a farm lad 
can marry:” 

“It would seem to me to be less a 
question of how little he can marry on 
than how much he is willing to work and 
stick to his job and do without all but the 
necessities for a few years. Come back 
later for an answer, and in the mean- 
time we'll see what others have done,” 
I replied. 

Then I sent a letter to a man who 
had been married within the last several 
years; that is, since prices have soared. 
I asked him the great question. I give 
you young people who are contemplating 
marriage the benefit of the reply. Per- 
haps some of you have even more inter- 
esting experiences to tell. 

“a ee 

They Struck Out for Themselves— 
You really could not expect anything 
sensible from two like Fanny and myself 
who just went off and married without 
considering the future. We have been 
married five years and are getting on 
well, however. 

“We went, after the wedding, to my 
home, announced that we were married, 
and they took us in. In a few months 
we saw that I would always be a hired 
man to my father and Fanny a general 
servant for mother, so I said one day: 
‘Dad, will you let me be your tenant on 
that 20 acres you have always had a 
darky on, and on the same terms? I 
want the tenant house, too,’ I added. 

“‘Fanny can’t live in that house,’ he 
said. 

“Ves I can,’ she declared. 

“Well, I started in. Fanny bought a 
good cook book with level measurements 
so there could be no mistakes and wasted 
food. She spent all I could make at 
first for soap and buckets and help in 
scrubbing and patching the place, but tlte 
result was worth it. We had to have 
money so I did carpentry work and I 





170% 





1656 


Size 36 requires 2 yards of 36- 


ure. 
inch material with 1% yards of 36- 
inch contrasting material. 

1756—Ladies’ Slip-on Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust . measure. 
Size 3% requires 25g yards of 36-inch 
material with 1% yards of 32-inch 


contrasting material. 


9922—Popular Overblouse.—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material. 


in dressmaking, etc. Price 10 








had jobs for almost every day I could 
not work on the farm. Fanny clerked 
in a store in the village every Saturday. 

“The first few times Fanny bought 
sugar and other necessary groceries 
with her money, until one day I had her 
pay for some cigarettes for me. She 
paid for them all right, but that night 
she said: ‘Dear, I seem to be doing all 
the economizing in this game. If you 
can spend money for cigarettes, do you 
not think you should pay for the gro- 
ceries?’ Well, we had a long sensible 
talk, and that is the reason we have got- 
ten on. We agreed that she should have 
$2 a week and I the same for foolish- 
ness. I soon found that all mine went 
for smoking and hers for things that 
made us really happy, like a subscription 
to a magazine, a lecture, the movies 
when we got the chance for a ride to 
town, a little lace, fruit or such. 


“T cut out the cigarettes, and now I 
buy books or go to some good show, too, 

“The next year I rented the land, next 
year I bought it, to be paid for at so 
much per year. We have two children 
now and Fanny has no time to clerk, 
but we put every gent in the bank and 
have a joint checking account. We have 
kept our $2 a week and find it has gone 
a long way toward keeping us _ both 
happy and economical.” 


The Tonic Bottle 


Y ALL mefns, give your children 

spring tonics, but let these be sun- 
shine, fresh air, fresh fruit and vege- 
tables and not the so-called tonic mix- 
tures. If your children look as if they 
needed a tonic, have them examined by 
a reputable physician. If living condi- 
tions are healthful, children should flour- 
ish like the young of other animals. If 
they fail to do so, something must be 
wrong and a competent physician will 
locate the trouble and remove it, if it is 
in the power of man to do so.—Dr. A. 
E. Davenport, Oklahoma State Health 
Department. 


Blackberries 


O CAN: Pick over, wash and stem. Pack 

in sterilized jars and fill jars with syrup 
made by boi'ing 2 cups water and 3 cups 
sugar together 4 minutes. Put on rubbers, 
adjust tops and boil in canner 16 minutes. 
Remove and tighten covers, 

2. For breakfast serve with sugar and 
cream, 

3. Pie. —Fill crust with sweetened berries, 
cover with strips of pastry, put on outer rim 
and bake. For crust use 1% cups flour, 1-3 
cup shortening, 34 teaspoon salt, cold water 
Mix salt with flour, cut in shortening with 
knife. Moisten to dough with cold water. 


Toss on floured board, roll out. 


4. Cobbler.—Fill enamel or glass baking dish 


% full of sweetened berries. Use top crust 
but none on bottom. Bake. Serve hot wit 
cream. 


5. Blackberry Pudding.—Beat 3 eggs ligt 
and stir into 2 cups milk. Sift 1 quart four 
with 5 teaspoons baking powder and beat t! 
gradually into eggs and milk. Dredge 3 cups 
blackberries with flour and stir into batter 


Turn into greased pudding dish. Bake cov- 
ered for 1 hour, uncover and brown. Eat wit 
hard sauce made by working together 2 


tablespoons butter and 1 cup sugar to a white 
cream. Beat in the juice of 1 lemon and 4 
pinch nutmeg. Set in cool place until needed 

6. Boiled Pudding.—Double the baking pow- 


der in above recipe, tie loosely in floured 
cloth and boil 2 hours. Serve with hard 
sauce. This must not stop boiling or it will 


be soggy. 

7. Blackberry Vinegar.—Mash berries 
when reduced to pulp add enough vinegar to 
cover. Set close by the stove for 12 hours, 
stirring often. Strain and press; add as many 
berries (mashed) to the vinegar as before; 
cover and leave in kitchen or in hot sun for 
six hours. Now strain and measure the 
juice; add half as much water as you have 
juice, and stir into this 51%4 pounds sugar !0r 
every 3 pints liquid. Bring slowly to boil, 
let it boil up once and strain. Bottle, cork 
and seal. 


and 


8 Blackberry and Peach Cocktail.—Twice 4* 
much diced peach as very ripe blackberr 
Allow both to soak two hours in enough thin 
Combine hour 
on 


sugar syrup to barely cover. 
before serving and flavor with a lannou 
or orange juice. Serve in small 
first course. 
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Getting Rid of Ants 


T THIS time of year, says Prof. A. 


44 F. Conradi of Clemson College, there 
are frequent complaints of ants attack- 
ing the flooring and woodwork in dwell- 


ng houses. All the specimens that have 


me to the attention of the entomology 


livision are white ants, or Termites. 
ese insects live in the ground and 
ist Maintain contact with it to obtain 
1@ moisture necessary for their exist- 
nee, except in cases where the wood in 
2 they live is kept moist, as may 
appen sometimes in bathrooms, kitch- 
ns, damp basements, etc. 
“he first control step is to discover 
and break this contact with the earth. 


This may be accomplished by employing 
a carpenter, by the use of tar or 
creosote, or by the replacement of lum- 
ber by stone, brick or concrete. Wher- 
ever the source of the moisture is above 
ground, then it is necessary for the 
owner to determine the best way for 
stopping it. 


coal 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 








How Canning and Preserving 


Helped Me Save Money 


(First Prize Letter) 
pve Ways in Which Canning Pays.— 

I am a tenant’s wife, living near a 
small village about 45 miles from even 
a moderately good market. Yet I man- 
age to save a nice sum each year by can- 
ning and preserving and also earn some 
cash in the same way. 

I can every vegetable of every variety 
growing in my garden that we do not 
use while fresh, also all fruit irom the 
orchard that I do not preserve or make 
into jam. I gather great quantities of 
wild blackberries for jam. 

First, I always have an abundance of 
1ese products for home use. 


} 


u 


I obtain extra jars or con- 

by putting up vegetables and 
on halves for ladies who either 
not care to do the work or have not 
ihe time. In this manner | earn as many 
as 200 jars some seasons, ranging in size 
from pints to half gallons. 


Second. 
tainers 
fruits 


uc 


There are a number of people 
(mostly colored in this neighborhood) 
who do not grow enough garden truck 
to can, so I find a handy market among 
them for a great quantity of my surplus 
canned goods. I allow them a reason- 
able sum for glass jars returned in good 
condition. I always find something to 
put in these jars the next and 
it induces them to buy my products in 
preference to similar stuff in town. I 
find sauer kraut (both cabbage and col- 
lard) and pickled cabbage to be mighty 
popular with this class of trade. 


Third. 


season, 


Fourth. Even the small towns have 
at least one restaurant and I can always 
sell a considerable amount of pickles 
and preserves there at a fair profit. 

Fifth. Now last comes the saving 
without which I would be a complete 
failure as a farmer’s wife, for I am not 
strong, and it is a saving in strength. 
Need I enumerate the heavy laundry 
work, the scrubbing of floors, the back- 
breaking work that is necessary around 
the house, yards and poultry houses in 
order to keep a large flock of poultry in 
the pink of cgndition? ‘This is how I 
Manage. There are many strong Negro 
women and girls that will gladly do this 
work and accept canned goods as pay. 
These are the ones that cannot pay cash 
and never put up vegetables at home. It 
is as great a favor to them to trade this 
Way as it is to me to have them do it. 
As for canning, it is not work to me. I 
carefully plan ahead and every step of 
it is just a pleasant pastime. 

MRS. J. T. S. 
- 2 » 

Money in Canning Meat—We have 
one acre in our home orchard. I always 
have canned quantities of fruit for the 
Winter.- This lessens grocery bills and 
_ Saves doctors’ bills. We have five chil- 
» ren and have never had but one severe 





illness. Since we have little sickness, 
our strength is saved for remunerative 
occupation. 

Two years ago I bought a steam pres- 
sure canner. I now can all surplus vege- 
tables. Also if pumpkins or sweet po- 
tatoes show signs of not keeping well ] 


can them. I have no trouble in selling 
all my surplus canned vegetables and 
fruit to the local merchants. 

We have about 10 beef steers a year 


to dispose of and since cattle have gone 


so low I can them and sell locally to 
merchants, lumber camps, etc. I can 
teak, roast, stew, and broth. A three- 
year-old steer, on an average, will can 


290 two-pound cans. We sell at 15 cents 


a pound. 

Since this size beef sells for only $20 
on foot here, I save $40 per beef by 
canning or $400 on the 10 steers. How- 
ever, | feel that my greatest saving is in 
supplying wholesome, economical food 


for my family. MRS. ROBERT IRBY. 





Teens and Twenties 
Comradeship With Parents 


HE letters of boys and girls on “How 

can I best preserve comradeship with 
my parents,” have been beautiful in their 
tender expressions of love. I believe 
the writing of these letters has made 
many a boy or girl think for the first 
time what «that comradeship really has 
meant. 


Club Work Rejuvenates Mother 


(First Prize Letter) 

IRLS, let’s invite our mothers to our 

club meetings, thereby getting mother 
into the work we are doing. She will 
come home as enthusiastic as any of us 
and as much interested as we are in a 
new book discussed, a new way to make 
a dress, a better way to cook a meal 
without getting all tired and hot. 

Interesting to work with Mother? I 
just guess it is, but who would have 
thought mother so young? Not 1, a 
month ago, when she went to our first 
club meeting. Even Dad says she looks 
younger, and really she is, since she is 
keeping pace with the young people. 











Yes, let us invite Mother to go visiting 
with us. We are all proud of our moth- 
ers, and we are proud when our friends 
tell us what a lovely mother we have. 
Father almost always understands if 
mother does, because she has a way of 
explaining. Do not forget to invite Dad 
to your places of interest. I know he 
would love the old swimming hole and 
he likes fishing, take him on your 
camping trip. There is no better place 
to learn to understand each other and 
to grow closer together. oe C'S. 


A Girl Worth Loving 


AMMA and I have been off on a 

pleasure trip for a few days. We 
went in the car with two boys and two 
girl friends. We surely enjoyed our- 
selves, but I would not have enjoyed my- 
self a bit if Mamma hadn’t gone. She 
knew so many things to do we never 
would have thought of. We went to the 
lake fishing and Mother was the life of 
the party. My mother’s friends and 
mine are the same, be they young or old. 


Yes, Mamma and I are pals. Do you 
want to know the reason? I want her to 
be my pal, that is the first reason. I let 
her know that I want her is the next 
reason. I would not even think of going 
to get Mary Jones to go fishing with me 
if Mamma can go. I do not throw my 
shoes in this corner and my stockings in 
that corner and the rest of my discarded 
clothes on or under the bed for Mother 
to pick up and put away while I flit out 
of the door for a day of enjoyment. 
Instead, I help her into her wraps and 
she holds down the rear seat of my boy 
friend’s car and I enjoy myself much 
more than I would have done had I left 
her to sit at home alone. We are more 
like sisters than mother and daughter. 
Lots of folks think she is my older sister. 


sO 


I don’t let her wear herself out working 
for me. When there is work to do, we 
both do it. MARIAN LESHIA, 


tecting it? Enamel to the teeth 


orm with a gfitty, soapless 
replace enamel, or restore its 


Colgate’s contai 





wv 


TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY. 


“Washes ‘and Polishes 
Doesnt Seratch 
or Scour. 





If your wisdom teeth 
could talle they’d say 


“Usz Corcate’s” 





D Ribbon Dental Cream, Fr 
CD Face Powder 


COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 93 
199 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y¥. 


PLEASE send me samples of the following articles. 1 enclose the 
amount of stamps shown for each one checked. 











HINK what grit would do to pearls. How it would 
scratch and destroy that thin lustre which is their beauty. 


And the precious covering of your pearls—how are you pro- 


is what the lustre layer is to 


pearls—their protection and their beauty. Once scratched 


dentifrice, Nature can never 
beauty. 


ns no grit, no harmful 


drugs. It keeps teeth clean and brings 
out their beauty. 
regularly with Colgate’s. The de- 
licious flavor-encourages children to 
use it willingly and regularly. 


Wash your teeth 


A tube for each member of 
the family is a sound in- 


owe in sound teeth. 
= > 
x Su <x 





















C Rapid Shave Cream 
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consisting of Sauce . an. n, 

Cup FREE of cost in addition to the Dinner Set, if yo 
advance no . We trust you. ou 
for our BIG EE CATA and 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO. 
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LAD —S 
RESENT GIVEN—ALUMINUM SET 


[As an inducement we give a 5-Piece Full-Size Aluminum Eiesten Set 
rder } ly. Your eT 
You risk no WHITE TODAYMAIE W Whe soa ae 
full int for taking ord With yl ve es 
856 Culvert & Sth St. Cincinnat!.O. Founded 1897. : — 


42-PIECE BLUE BI 

FULL SIZE DINNER SET 
NO MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. 

SELL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP 
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\F a3\ 
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aker, and =~ 





WANTED! 


U.S. RAILWAY — 














na _ a 
$133 - $192 Menth FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Travel, See the Dept. W256, Rochester, N. Y. 
ntry 7 = Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) 


BIG CHANCE fer  %#™mvle Railway Postal Clerk Ex- 
FARMERS 2 amination questions; (2) list of gov- 


N, BOYS 


& he 
up. $ 


erpment jobs obtainable; (3) Tell me 
yw to get a Gov't position. 


ME 
18 




















ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 


ducts. 
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Electrical Farm Machinery 


Greater development of electrical farm machinery of 
simple construction and high efficiency is required before 
satisfactory electric service can be furnished many farms 
whose owners eagerly look forward to farm electrification. 


The electrical way of doing things is the modern way, the 


economical way, the healthful way. Electrically-driven 
machines have increased production, cut costs, and bettered 
working conditions for employes in manufacturing and 
commercial establishments. Similarly, they have revolu- 
tionized office work and housework. 


These machines were devised because of the demand. for 
them. There is a demand for electrically-driven farm 
machinery, and research work now being carried on by 
manufacturers and the National Electric Light Association 
gives promise of interesting, and perhaps epoch-making, 
developments in the near future. 


When such machinery is available, and farm owners are 
able to use electric power as well as lighting service in 
sufficient amounts, it will become practicable, under con- 
structive legislation and state-wide regulation, to extend 
electric service to many farms not yet reached. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


Thy" ax? 








_EIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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Gordon Soy Bean Harveste 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Gordon Bean Harvester Company, Inc. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Write us for handsome illustrated catalogue, “The Romance of the Soy Bean” 


A Rear View of the Gordon in 
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ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 


good reputation for quality. They 6 
Frontan 


ike-dow jel : 
cost no more, often less, than the | Bixcowrersin! 3S rear sights; Wm 
: ~ Shoots 22 calibre > automatic shell ejector. 
non-advertised stuff, which may or | b=rextra’ Yee pay POSTMAN 
» long and short {~ rs] 
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LONG RANGE R 





blue, case hardened stee 
elled after famous Spring- _~ 
field rifle. Bolt action, A 





N DELIVERY plus postage. 





NSUMERS CO., Dept. ICJ 


may not be good. Better be safe | S257 Money back if Not Satisfied. 
y 8 $3 37% pSeo 


than sorry. Buy advertised pro-| * 


FLEA 
INGLE shot hunting rifle of finest 
f I, mod > 95 
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7 4126S Broadway, New York 
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The Progressive Farmer 








How Two Boy-partners Made 
Money 


[248 Boys and Girls :— 

Our prize boy’s letter this week is a 
rather remarkable illustration of how 
one boy can make money by himself. 
Now I want to tell you how two small 
boys became partners in a work and 
made money. 

These two boys, Walter and James 
Tice, following the suggestion and ad- 
vice of their home demonstration agent, 
established a portable canning factory in 
a grove. They built a table, put up 
shelves between trees, bought 1,000 cans 
and a canner, set up their outfit, and pro- 
ceeded to can for the public. They soon 
found that the public wanted canning 
done and was willing to pay for it. Had 
not canners in Maryland and Illinois 
been doing the canning for these people 
for years? Why not try out this new 
home industry and encourage these little 
boys? The people did. 

Soon after this juvenile industrial 
plant had been established, string beans, 
tomatoes, soup mixture, butterbeans, 
peaches, apples, blackberries, and the 
like began to come in from all quarters 
and Walter and James were kept busy. 

They followed the good instructions of 
their county agent and made a success 
of their venture. Their canner cost $24, 
their cans, $50, and there were other 
expenses. They filled 374 cans for their 
own home and did all the work them- 
selves—work such as preparing the 
products, cutting the wood, bringing wa- 
ter, and all the details of cooking and 
canning fresh products. They made a 
success of their venture and reaped 
other benefits. They know that industry 
pays and that honesty and high quality 
are profitable. 

Of course the boys had their difficul- 
ties. Some of their customers would 
bring old, tough, and bruised vegetables 
and sorry fruit. Some days there would 
be a rush of business, and the work was 
not completed until after dark. But the 
boys filled their own pantries, sold the 
products of their labor, were a great 
help to their community, and learned a 
lot about an industry that is going to be 
important in the South. 

I hope that Walter and James will 
some day be owners of a great canning 
factory and help put an end to the South 
having thousands of cars of canned 
goods shipped to us from other states 


and sections. UNCLE P. F. 


A Farm Boy Who Makes 


Money 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a boy, 12 years old, and I have 

been on the farm all my life. I had 
rather live on the farm than anywhere 
else. I have been saving my money 
about eight months, and I have saved 
$150 and expect to do better this year. 

I have one acre of cotton and expect 
to make a bale. I am going to do all the 
work myself and pay for the fertilizer. 

I have two sows. Each brought 14 
| pigs and I saved them all. I have two 
| calves, one nine months old and the other 
three months old. I have good pasture 
for them and for my pigs. I am ex- 
pecting $10 apiece for the pigs, which 
will be $140. I will get $20 for my nine- 
months-old calf, and $10 for the other 
calf. I am expecting to make $50 out 
of picking up potatoes. My father gives 
me the culls and a little boy to help me 
pick them up. 

I made four rabbit that I set 
last winter. I went to them every morn- 
ing until I caught 21 rabbits which I 
sold for $5. 

I gave $3 for one turkey. She has 
laid about 20 eggs and I am expecting 
$40 out ef my turkey crop. 


boxes 





I expect to add about $510 to my bank 
account. 
ELISHA COPPERSMITH. 
Pasquotank County ,N. C. 


Editor’s Note—This is a record any 
boy might well be proud of. Elisha has 
a great business head, and I do hope he 
will not neglect his education. There is 
no better use to which he can put his 
savings than to school expenses and then 
college, and I hope he will complete 
high school and then go to college. 


What Sadie — About 


Bees 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

EVERAL years ago we had a beauti- 
“ful peach orchard. The trees were 
healthy looking and in the spring were 
pink with bloom, but every year our 
fruit crop was a failure, while our neigh- 
bors got plenty of peaches. We sprayed, 
but it did no good. 

One day a neighbor advised us to get 
some bees. We thought this was a fool- 
ish tdea, but we got two hives of Italian 
bees and have never regretted it. The 
bees are yellow and larger than the 
Black Spanish bees, and not so bad about 
stinging. Before the year was over we 
got two more hives. 

One day I decided to examine a bee, 
but never thought about putting a veil 
on. The result was that the whole hive 
took after me. My eyes and face were 
swollen three times their natural size 
and my hands and feet were just as bad. 

These bees have six legs and two pairs 
of wings. When they light on a flower 
they suck the nectar into their throats. 
They carry the material with which to 
make the honeycomb on their legs, which 
are sticky for that purpose. When they 
arrive at the ‘hive, they deposit the honey 
in the comb, where we find it when we 
rob the hives. Each hive has its own 
workers, drones, and queens, and if a 
stranger-bee tries to get in a hive, he is 
chased away by the bees that belong 
there. SADIE HICKLIN. 

3razoria County, Texas. 

Editor’s Note—Sadie seems to have 
learned something about bees in spite of 
being stung by them, and writes an in- 
teresting letter about her experience. 


A Good Way to Catch Hawks 


AMMA has White Wyandotte chick- 
ens. The hawks were catching them, 
so last August I set up a pole about 20 
feet high in the field near the house and 
set a steel trap on top of it. By Thanks- 
giving I had killed 19 chicken hawks, 5 
sparrow hawks, and 5 large owls. 
RUPERT INGRAM. 
Montgomery County, Miss. 


Answers to Last Week’s 
Nature-study Questions 


RE there other than climbing plants 

whase stems are not strong enou th 
to stand up straight without help? The 
water lily stands erect in the water but 
when you take it out of the water it 
flops over, 

2. What plants live on dead or decay- 
ing matter? Mushrooms. 

3. What are some plants whose stems 
run along on the ground? White clover 
and strawberry. 

4. Are climbing plants 
trees? Yes, not only because their roots 
enter the openings in the bark but also 
because they hold moisture and make it 
easy for the tree to start to rot. 


harmful to 


5. Are climbing plants harmful to 
wooden structures on which, they are 
allowed to grow? Yes, bet duse they 
hold moisture and cause the wo @ to rot. 
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RED DEVILLYE 


Look for the smiling 
red devil 


You always know a can of 
genuine Red Devil Lye by 
the smiling red devil on the 
label. It stands for a lye 
that you can depend upon to 
do the hard, rough work. 
For twenty years it has been 
the standard for good lye. 
Ask your grocer for the can 
with the red devil label. 


Write for Free Booklet 
Wm. Schield Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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MANY GOOD THINGS 
HAVE BEEN MISSED 


by “not having time” to see 
what salesmen had to offer. 


Fruit tree salesmen have many times 
heard this expression: Today those 
who sell fruit trees usually receive a 
hearty welcome—if they are trustwor- 
thy. Too, it is a generally accepted 
fact these days that no farm home is 
complete without at least several fruit 
trees. 


HOWARD-HICKORY salesmen are 
TRUSTWORTHY. HOWARD.- HICK- 
ORY NURSERY IS TRUSTWORTHY. 
We sell only quality trees and plants. 
The management of our business is in 
the hands of nurserymen of 25 year’s 
experience. We are located right here 
in your midst where we can see that 
you get service and where you can 
easily get in touch with us. 

It will be to your interest to know our 
representative in your territory if you 
do not already. Write us for his name. 
We have a limited amount of choice 
territory open for salesmen. 


Howard-Hickory Nursery 
Hickory, North Carolina 
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Girls Wanted 


White, 16 Years and Over 


To work in the best lighted 
and ventilated plant in the 
South. No dust, no lint. 
Light, pleasant work. 
Steady employment. 


Good Pay While Learning 
With Rapid Advancement 


48 TO 50 HOURS A WEEK 


Good board with private fam- 
ilies or in company’s modern 
dormitories which afford every 
comfort and protection. Rates 
very reasonable. 


Free Illustrated Folder and fovtestien 
Blank Sent on Reques 


Write or come at once. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. 
of America, Hopewell, Va. 










































Garden n ed 


Orch @.L hard 


Keep the Spray Calendar 
Convenient 


EEP the spray calendar convenient 
for handy reference. A few days’ 
delay in spraying may throw this oper- 





ation too late for its doing good. The 
more familiar you 
Secome with it, the 
greater good will 


you get out of it. 

Remember that the 
spray 
the result of years 
of experience. Don’t 





attempt to make 
short cuts or try 
MR. NEWMAN substitutes. Study 


the calendar several weeks ahead and be 
sure that everything for doing a good 
spraying job is on hand to spray the 
right crop in the right way when the cal- 
endar tells you when to spray. 


Sow Seed Now for Fall 


Tomatoes 


OR fall tomatoes, make one planting 

early in June and a second two to four 
weeks later. Do not let the plants crowd. 
Thin to at least two inches apart. Keep 
clean and do not make final transplant- 
ing until plants are 8 to 12 inches long. 
Then set firmly three-fourths of their 
length underground after removing all 
suckers. Do not set on a bed. Use 1,000 
pounds fertilizer per acre before setting 
the plants. Make this by mixing 600 
pounds acid phosphate, 300 pounds ni- 
trate of soda, and 100 pounds muriate of 
potash. When first fruits set, topdress 
with 100 pounds nitrate of soda. 


The Watermelon and Canta- 
loupe Fields 


ET’S prepare for spraying cantaloupe 

and watermelon vines for anthrac- 
nose and mildew. It pays. Use the 
standard 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture. 

When the crop is laid by, drill two 
rows of cowpeas in each middle. The 
melon vines will cling to the cowpeas by 
their tendrils and not be blown about so 
severely by wind. When high winds oc- 
cur while the melons are young they be- 
come injured and misshapen. The cow- 
peas will produce a good crop of hay at 
low cost, or they may be grazed or plow- 
ed down for the land’s sake. 


More Timely Reminders 


PRAY according to schedule. Grapes, 
plum, peach, apple, cantaloupe, water- 
melon, and tomato need attention now. 
Use summer strength lime-sulphur and 
arsenate of lead on peach and plum and 
Bordeaux and arsenate of lead on grape, 
apple, cantaloupe, watermelon, tomato, 
and Irish potato. 

x * * 
Keep all orchards clean by frequent 
cultivation. Give fruit trees less 
than three years old a handful of 
nitrate of soda and acid phosphate mix- 
ed. Keep the suckers rubbed from young 
peach trees before they develop hard 
wood and see that the young permanent 
branches are well placed. When these 
get 12 to 18 inches long, pinch out the 
tops to make them branch. 

i * « 
Poison cutworms by (1) strewing 
along the row bran mash poisoned with 
Paris green, arsenate of lead, or arsenate 
of calcium. To make, mix one ounce of 
the above poison with one pound wheat 
bran, add a tablespoonful of molasses 
and a teaspoonful of orange or lemon 
juice. (2) Dust melons, squash, cucum- 
bers, beans, etc., with one part arsenate 
of calcium, arsenate of lime, or arsen- 
ate of lead, and 12 to 20 parts air-slaked 
lime, gypsum, flour; or road dust. 





HE agricultural population produces the 
bravest men, valiant soldiers, and a class 
of citizens the least given of all to evil de- 
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Low Prices On Engines Your Chance to Own a Thresher 


New 10 H. P. 


198.00 


30 in. Cyl. 
Machine 


199.50 














We have a wo; of larg 
e@ size gaso- Sav ; 
line engines in gto Tonge ner £100.00 on a. thresher. A 
of a lifetime og eg 8 one nce | strong, simple. efficient. well known ma- 
guaranteed engines. We want to move | caine. Equipped for grain. If you are 
them quickly and have elned tk “ move interested in buying a thresher don’t let 
below “the ir actual pid "Bagtnes ame | this opportunity slip by. Write us for 
Kuaranteed to deliver full rated horse ee = scription. Our guarantee is 
power. Our stock includes 10 H. P., ; ee 
H. P. and 16 H. P. engines. Well Known | Overshot, oe 199.50 
makes. Write us for full particulars. | U nde ‘rshot, 50-60 ) bu. hour.......... 255.50 








, Onder House.” 
VIRGINIA. 


THE SPOTLESS CO,, cits" 








calendars are 
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THE SCOTT SALES CO. 


MANUFACTURING 


The Scott Improved One Man 
Soy Bean Harvester. 








Superior to all other makes in saving 
beans and also 50 per cent of the (# 
labor. Write for circular. 


The Scott. Sales Co., 


ess 























Elizabeth City, N. C. 




















N. C. State College of Agriculture and Engineering 


STATE COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. C. 


FOUR-YEAR COURSES IN AGRICULTURE, IN CHEMISTRY, IN CIVIL ENGINEERING, IN 
ELEC TRIC AL ENGINEERING, IN HIGHWAY ENGINEERING, IN MIECHARICAL ENGINEERING, 
IN TEXTILE MANUFACTURING, IN TEXTILE CHEMISTRY AND DYEING, IN ECONOMICS, IN 


GE NE RAL SCIENCE. 
TWO-YEAR COURSES in AGRICULTURE 
ONE-YEAR COURSE IN AUTO MECHA 


SESSION 1923-24, BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4. 


Kt MCHANIO ARTS, in TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. 


mNTR ANCE REQUIREMENTS—For Freshman Class, 15 units; English, 3; History, 2; Mathematics. 
%; Science, 1; Elective, 6. al Titi . 
For ‘Catalen, Illustrated Circulars, and Entrance Blanks, write 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 






















HERCULES paste BOARD 


Walls of — far superior to 
lath and plaster. Cost less. 


eoek, 


ishing and 
Supplies 
Prints 34 445¢ each 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


OLLAR’S 


Fire-proof ; non-warpable. Her- 


eules the strongest of all wall 
boards; widely used by U. 8. 
Government on permanent build- 
ings. Write for factory prices and 
samples. HERCULES PLASTER 
BOARD CO., Norfolk, Va 









P0.B0X 71 
BirMiNGHAM, ALA. 




















signs.—Cato. 








Farm Inventory Booklet 


“My PROPERTY” is a carefully 
. planned inventory booklet that is of great 
help to owners and managers of farms 
in determining correct property values. 
The experts of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company know that a farmer can buy 
insurance wisely if he has a carefully: 
prepared list of all his possessions and 
their value. ad 
“MY PROPERTY” has been planned to 
help you be properly insured before a 
fire comes. Mail the coupon now. 


HARTFORD FIRE 





ra 



















Mail the Coupon today for Your 
copy of this Farm Inventory Booklet 
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You pay for a 


DeL aval 


whether you buy one 
or.not 


If you are using a worn- 
out, inferior cream separa- 
tor, or skimming cream by 
hand, you are surely wast- 
ing enough cream to pay for 
|. a De Laval in a short time. 


The selection of a cream sepa- 
rator is more important than 
that of any other machine on 
the farm, for none other can 
either save or waste so much, 
twice a day, 365 days a year. 

A De Laval Separator will: 
Skim cleaner for many more 
years than any other; 

—Skim milk clean at lower 
temperature than any other 
separator; 

—Deliver a higher testing 
cream, which is more acceptable 
to the creamery, and easier and 
less costly to ship, 

—And deliver a cream which 
will make better butter. 

Mechanically a De Laval Sep- 
arator is the best that fine 
materials and skilled workman- 
ship can make. 

—It lasts longer than any 
other separator, many giving 
good service for 15 to 20 years. 

—It is easier to turn. 

—It is easier to clean. 

—It is so simple that one tool 
will set it up or take it down 

—It has the most perfect lu- 
bricating system. 

You can get a De Laval for 
$50, and up, depending on the 
size, on such easy terms that it 
will soon pay for itself. Why 
not see your De Laval agent at 
once or write us for full infor- 
mation? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York 
165 Broadway 





Chicago 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 





























SAVE 50% TO 75% 
ON TIRES, TUBES and 
ZSe. PARTS FOR FORD CARS 


i) 
Why Pay High Retail Prices? 
For Tires, Tubes, Auto Accessories 
and Parts for Ford Cars. when you 
can get them DELIVERED 
Direct to Your Door By 
Parcel Post at Lowest 
Wholesale Prices 
Quick Service and Highest Quality 
backed by — KAGLE repu- 
tation and rantee. assure your 
PERFFCT ¢ ATISF ACTION 
EE Cat 
FREE [0y"eniinoncy serine orice 
list--yow may need it tomorrow 
Golden Eagie Buggy Co., 
510. Golden Eagle Bidg., Allanta, Ge. 









> Makers of the Famous ¥ 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES 





The P “pee 
in Frogresstt 


“Old Times in The South” 


Humorous and Serious Recollections 


I.—An Experience With 
Yankee wunnire: 


HORTLY the su ler of Lee 
§ ett » departure from Richmond of 
Pr sident Davi nd his : binet, 


re 














there passed igh this 5 
Carolina a number of { Sta 
diers, popularly estimated at 5,000 ? 
Thece troops laten 1 ter Lhe $e ' ursuit 
of Davis. 7 had sion tha 
Jefferson Davis had passed this way with 
t! ie be x to tl federat 
Treasur ind that had sp t gnt 
at the hom yf brot t tobert 
Ad four miles « from the village of 
endl a 4 a i t 
| 1S ba 1i0n ¢ Da | r A i S 
to Mr a4 1 i ‘ inded t 
treasure, tl! itet x to ha I t 
not fort t g | ot ¢ 
insisted on tel oe where t i 
hidden. T! was a place 1 t 
basement of the house always covered 
with planks, armgi some Negro had told 
the major that Jeff Davis’s gold was un- 
der those boards. Mr. Adger had the 
boards lifted and a hole dug deep eno 
to satisfy the major that he had 


II 


Vhile these men were at my brother's 
plac @, seven or eight of them came ov 

to my house. I was lame at the time and 
obliged to use a crutch. When they came 
up I was at some dis fr he h 


but they saw me and one of them came 
over to me. 
“Are you the owner of this place?” he 


said. 
“Yes,” I told him. “Are you Yan- 
kees ?” 
“Yes, we are. Where are your horses? 


I told him 


Sent them awa lid you 

“Yes,” I replied. “I sent them away 
so you wouldn't get hold of them.” ° 

“Well,” he said, “you come up to t 
house and we will take care of you.’ 


We went up to the house together and 
my escort t id the other me had 
said. As he was spe 





ps 
some of his comrades h 


house and [ immediately turned and 
in One of tl arty who had go ) 
the house demanded my wat [ ga 
it to him, but said, “D 5 ur go > 
ment send you through t cou to 
ob privat citi S 

“Do you suppose I would g ling a 
around here and not take anything to my 
family?” he retorted 

Several ladies of my family were near 
and he said, “Don’t be afraid, ladies. We 
only want get pistols an itches.’ 

They took whatever jewelry and arti- 


cles of value 


as I could with my crutch and finally 





walked with him along one side of my 
side piazza and down the back steps to 
where his horse was standing hitched 
W 1 I ta d ) it ny ba k vas 
toward him and I heard his gun go off. 
S 1 att sound, [ turned and saw 
the man falling head foremost frem his 

id tl tne 1000 ouring from a 
wound in his neck. The sound of his gun 
broug several of his companions to 


and two of them raised their 

ind were about to shoot me, my 
M y daug! ter, 
and was 
: ess of what had happened. 
She cried out to them, “! shot himself!” 
I had not one particle of fear of them 


Mie Masllall m the ni: ye 
Mrs. Mullally, was on ie plazZa, 





) ining, and now took com- 

nd, sa “Don’t you see this man is 
lying? Come and lift him up!” 

As soon as they raised him, it was 

plainly to be seen that as he mounted his 

horse his gun was discharged, the bullet 


entering his neck and passing out through 


the top of his head. As soon as they saw 


this, they promptly - ypped his head and 
all three began- to empty his pockets, 


which were full of bese A I clapped 
my hands and said, “The hand of God 
ison you men. Give me back my watch!” 
They seemed to be impressed, and quietly 
gave back my own watch and my daugh- 


They then departed, taking with them 
friend’s horse and all his other be- 
ut showing no feeling or con- 
7 was still living, though 
unconscious, and I told them as they left 
yuld vb him when dead. They 
told me the dying man was from Hills- 
dale, Michigan, and that his name was 
Alason Chapman. They also told me that 
he had a brother out on the road with 
the troops, who could not be seen. 


IV 
‘wo or three weeks after this, the 
alarm was given that four Yankees were 
up the I left the break- 
| went out to meet them. 
red as having been in the 
One dismounted, and was 














avenu 





standing on the ground. 


“What do you want?” I asked him. 


“We have come to see about the man 
‘ was hurt. What did you do with 
him?” 


man and took him to the grave. 
I had told my old Negro man, Charles, 
to prepare a decent coffin and grave and 


ther the people segetbvie yr religious 





f 
Soc ; ae me 
services, all of which we had done. But 
id also made a nice pine 


i 
headboard and footmark, 


’ | brought them 
to me, and asked me to put the dead 
man’s nat m the headboar rd. I ob- 

— at nally carve 1 i a tha 
jected, but nally carve 1 ane iked the 





name for him. 
Vhen his brother le yked 
and 


and 


it the grave 
to his eyes 


ts inscription, tears came 
“You did all you could for 





i+ 
he 
il¢ 








e DO not know the reason why, but I 


can’t star 

















| lee Cteaerid Pieri, Min 


THE HAUGHTY MERCHANT 





ee 


merchant could supply the articles I 
wished to buy. At last with nothing else 
to do, I went to Bly’s—I hated to. The 
clerks were busy; everything was moving 
. ’s spring With purposes 
w aiked up to the Mer- 
near by with lordly 
“business” stare 
id clear throug 
ittle you!” Instead 
lo!” he stood ther 
limbered up and 
can we do tor you 
had roused my 
















of Our Readers 


my poor brother: 
no less for any 





diers was sent from Anderson for 1 
remains of the dead soldier. 
JNO. B. ADGER, D. D 
Pendleton, S. C. 


Il.—‘‘The Hottest Little 
. Rebel” 


WAS the 20th of May again, and 

warm day. I was sitting on the step 
on the porch were my father in |! 

wheel chair and Aunt Kate, a dear old 
lady who was barely four feet tall bt 
had a dignity all her own. 

“Tt’s warm today,” said Daddy. 

as warm as the 20th of Ma 
1864,” said Aunt Kate. “I walked dow 
the hill that morning with one of Sher- 
man’s officers, wearing four, my onl! 
four, homespun dresses all at once.” 

“Four dresses at one time, Kate?” 
asked Daddy. 

“Why, Billy, don’t you remember? If 
Sherman burned our house, I was de- 
termined he should have no chance at 
my clothes!” 

“This Yankee officer had come to the 
door and asked if he might have som 
water for a wounded soldier nearby. We 
had drunk every drop in the house, ar 
Ma told me to take him to the spring 
As I stepped out, hot as a freshly baked 
potato and round as I was long in m 
four thick dresses, I saw the officer hide 
a smile behind his hand. I pranced ahead 
of him as stately as possible, nev 
glancing at him. 


while 


“Dp 
But not 


‘Are all the y yung rebels as plump as 
you, Miss?’ he asked as he stalked aft 
me to the spring. ‘I would certainly 

have your picture to show up Nor 
as the hottest little rebel south of t 
Mason-Dixon line.’ 

“T interrupted him with a stamp 
my foot that sent all four of those skir 
around my ankles in a swirl, showing t! 
various colors of my attire. ‘Perhap 
you can take another picture of the ! 
test rebel back with you,’ I retorted 
a sudden i¢ dea entered my head, and wi 


a quick twist of my arm I drenched 
and his fresh uniform with a bucket of 
the cold spring water. Before he re - 
ered I had scampered up the hill and 

of sight, 


Aunt Kate’s merry laugh joined 
r the memory of her wilful deed s' 
gave her a happy sense of 


satisfactiot 

“He was quite a spectacle as he marcli« 
ed back to the wounded soldier,” sic 
sluded. “At once more soldiers join- 
iim, and I think they enjoyed 3 
nfort as much as I did. From 
place I could hear and see the 
anc i I heard him tell them that the cause 
ight was ‘the hottest little | 
fighting for their blooming 
racy in her own way.’” 


MRS. W. S. ADAMS 








of his 


Senoia, Ga. 





HE commercial world is evidentls 

waking up to the serious danger o 
real cotton shortage. One of Amer! 
authorities on economic condi- 
tions is President George E. 


foremost 


Roberts 





the National City Bank of New \Y 

In his monthly bulletin for June he su 
up the situation as follows: “It has 
generally seotmied that the outlook 
high prices f cotton would cause 4 
large acreage to be planted, but al! : 


counts now go to show that these - 
pectations will not be realized. Feu “ 
mates run as high as 13,000,000 ba 
which is the estimated consumptio 
American , in this crop year 
when it is understood that the total carry- 
over is not to exceed ordinary 
stocks it wi be seen that the wor! 18 
danger of serious shortag 








facing the 
WHEN the children know about the fan 
inc > they’re not so sure they “must 








anew pair of gloves or tie, whe C 
means mother’s going without a spring ite 


v Karmer 


I told him I would do 
man who died at my door. 


months afterwards a squad of sol- 








blar 
CLs 
$16 











June 16, 1923 
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ge 
IN COLD STORAGE 


Newedd (arriving home)—Mr. Naybor just 
told me he’d sent over a live chicken. Where 
et ad 

Mrs. Newedd—“I put it in our new ice box 
to keep it fresh until it is killed tomorrow.” 

OH, I SEE! 


Student—Has not fortune ever knocked at 
your door? 


Beggar—He did once, but I was out. Ever 
since he has sent his daughter. 


Student—His daughter! Who is she? 
Beggar—Why, Miss Fortune, of course. 


THE GIRL WHO UNDERSTOOD MEN 


Salesgirl (to companion): “The man who 
bought that five pound box of chocolates said 
it was for his wife. 








Genuine 
Paisley 


Silk Dress 


Now only $4.49, 
reduced from $10, 
Get yours quick! 
Save more than 
half, and be up- 
to-the-minute. £ 
Has new long, 
waisted effect 
with overhang- 
ing blouse, fin- / 
ished at waist- / 
line with two- / 
toned sash, 
one side 
Paisley silk, 
other side 
> Poplin-end- \ 
ing in stream- 
ers. Stunning % 
sleeves, collar 
and cuffs of lus- 
trous Poplin. 
Has dainty Ves- 
tee of Paisley 
silk, 


Bius Poplin 





















































































“Ts he just married?” 
“Either that, or he’s done something.”— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


THE EASIEST WEEDS TO KILL 
“Which weeds are the easiest to kill?” asked 
the city guy of Farmer Sassafras, as he 











Actual eas at of Saaioar Cord Truck Tire i in farm Hauling for a Ohrt, Bennington, Nebraska 


- 


“My truck on Goodyear Cord Truck Tires cuts threshing labor 


watched that good man at work. in half, makes as many as six long trips a day with supplies, 
Hoe sracetally thea weaia” sated Gis tees, whe and carries my livestock to market without shrinkage.” 
of fine silk fine was a man of some experience. “‘You have — GEORGE OHRT, Bennington, Nebr. 
ished poplin. only ,to say to them ‘Wilt thou?’ and they ‘ 
Workmanship wilt.’ 





and finish like 
pin $10 to $15 
dresses. Full of 


A QUESTION OF BLOWING 


A veterinary surgeon was instructing a 
































p grace and style. farmer as to a suitable method for adminis- HE buoyant activity of Goodyear Cord 
Don’t tering medicine to a horse: - bs a a 
“Simply place this powder in a gas pipe Tires Is one of their best qualities, They 
Send about two feet long, put one end of the pipe - 

oO Pp | well back in the horse’s mouth, and blow the get over the roads, in any weather, at sus- 
ne enny: powder down his throat.” . e 
Take advantage of this cut ag tat ate sig i tained speed. They lengthen the hauling 

rice beiore its too iate. P . : ’ ; 
Sj ai ¢ e ning into the veterinary’s office in a very Mf e 
we'll sip, am approval. Loe- distressed condition. radius, make more trips, and carry the loads 
postage with postman when “What's the matter?” asked the veterinary. safely, dependably, easily. Their earning 
Tan kaolin veda “Tm dying!” cried the farmer. “The horse d I e li 1 e 
rye are nes collgnsed. Draw blew first!”—Forbes Magazine. . power an ong wearing qua ty result in a 
46, Misses 14 to 20 yrs. SOMETHING RELIGIOUS .. better performance at low tire cost. 


Two shipwrecked sailors were on a desert 
island. They were utterly miserable, pinched 





with hunger and cold. The one more wretched The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire is 
than the other said to his companion: “Can made in all sizes for trucks and passenger cars 
you pray, Bill?” 

“No.’ 


‘Ojaveheaherceval Poca you sing a hymn?” 
Tree Killer An. Sie 


said the first, “let’s have some- 

















Kills Trees, Shrubs,Sprouts [. q thing religious; let’s have a collection.”— 
Cl U N ¥ f Boston Transcript. 
"i P ew kl — THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ing, 
roun Quic y HAT is the difference between a mouse 
Quickest and easiest way to de- and a young lady? 
stroy trees, briars, shrubs, vines, 2. Why is a shoeblack like an editor? 
sprouts, and all forms of undesir- 3. Why are persons with short memories 
able growth, is by using Champion like officeholders? 
Tree Killer. . Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 
Kills Roots OW did Adam and Eve feel when they left 
as well as body. The tree the Garden of Eden? Put out. 


or plant is dead in three 


to ten days after applica 2. Why is English grammar like gout? Be- 
tion. Decay begins at cause it’s torture (taught you). OW e ature 
once. _No new sprouts 3. Why are bookkeepers like chickens? , 


* grow. Land issoon ready They have to scratch for a living. 


for tne Py” ih. ait Om gal- 4. What part of an automobile resembles a 


ton caps at 1.2 per El person? The wheel, because it’s tired. Mature Your Cotton 


ive. Shipped by freight 


or express, Send money HAMBONE’S — 


. order or check. Ask for 





Cotton that was planted late, needs special atten- 

















By J. P. Alle . : : 
ay a wd d tion. The bolls must mature quickly, else the weevil e 
su oh SONS, oe (Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) will nip them while tender. 


Memphis, Tenn. 











Unassisted, nature must take her usual course, but 


MISTIS COOK SAY SHE the maturity of your cotton can be hastened with 


AIN’ NEED T’ PUT NO 
PAINT ON HER FACE 


oo) || Nitrate of Soda 

















Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and fuanne 
in detail the use of 


KeESCDieML Nt WKS 


Whether or not you put nitrate under your crop, 
it should now be used around the cotton plants as a 
side dressing. 

Figure a bushel (100 pounds) of Nitrate of Soda to 
the acre of cotton. Apply it as quickly as possible— 
even after the cotton is chopped out and dirted up. 
It may then be lightly covered or cultivated in. 





a ji This late side application of Nitrate of Soda will 
ose 8 2 { is late si icati itr wi 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant ! } pay big dividends by protecting, strengthening and 
Re. 160. Hog Diseases 4 i ae eras a _ ne 
° are of Poultry. y free bulletins tell just how and when to use 
N : 7 
0. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. y Nitrate of Soda to insure a full crop of cotton every 
Kreso Dip Be. 1 in original packages Is year, under all conditions of soil and planting. To get 
Old at af drug stoves. LL them send your name and address. I will know you 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF are answering this advertisement if you mention the 
Parke, Davis & Company number 3821. 


RR ak on Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


PATENTS Write today for free ~ Dat “tin lizzy” runned ’way wid me dis Chilean Nitrate Committee 
Record, of tavention | Mawnin’ en I jumped outen it; dey kin 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. | make er-nother auto but dey cain’t make 


A, 














CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, , 
916 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. er-nother me! 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED PRICES fory 


“ At 
‘OuR CHICK > 
Oua May, June and July. 75% of 
. Y v4 } prize winners are hatched in 
APD May and June. Special cir- 
—- 


cular on how to raise them 
successfully, just off press. 
Send for it and our handsome 
illustrated catalog, F REE. 
White and Brown Leghorns, 
Barred and White Rocks, 5. 
Cc. B. I. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and Anconas, 


eet Delivered. 
<= <r>— Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
ke(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 


GREAT WINTER LAYERS 

Leghorns, $10 per 100. Rocks, Reds and Wyan- 
dottes, $12 per 100. 12-weeks-old White Leghorn 
Pullets (April hatched), $1.25 each. 

Delivery Guaranteed! 

May and June is the time to raise chicks, 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 

TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA. 




















QUALITY CHICKS—Bottom Prices 


From Record Layers — Live Deliv ry Guaranteed 
srown and White Leghorns: per 3.£ bos 50, $6; 100 
$10; 500, $45 Rocks, Reds, Bu f Orpingtons, White 
Wyandottes: 25, $3.75; 50, $6.50; 100, $12; 500, $50. 

Twenty Thousand Chicks Each Wednesday, 
By parcel post. 
Box 3015, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








Cc. A. NORMAN, 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 








QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10¢. Barred Rocks, 11 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, 12c. Assorted, 9c. Assorted large breeds, loc. 


Catalog Free, 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 


CHIC varieties. Pit Games and 


others. Write for catalog. For years our 
flocks bave been selected and mated for 
high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 

332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 





Delivery guaranteed. Popular 








PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK 





Show ring champions, 
The chance of a 
of OXFORD MAJESTY, 


sented. All animals large and fully developed. 


A. L. Tichane, Sale Mer. 


DISPERSAL SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


Snowden Farm MAJESTY Jerseys 


. J . . 
Wednesday, June 27, 1923, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
THE REST KNOWN HERD OF MAJESTY JERSEYS IN AMERICA WILL BE SOLD ENTIRELY 
AT PUBLIC AUCTION. NOTHING WITHHELD OR RESERVED! 

silver and gold medal winners for production. Sixty head of superb cattle in all. 
lifetime to secure foundation stock from a line-bred herd that is rich in the blood 
SYBIL’S GAMBOGE, and many other leading bulls of the Jersey breed 
Present herd bull is out of a MAJESTY dam that 
nationally-known sire will go to the highest bidder. 
Federal Accredited Herd. 100 per cent perfect health. 

BE SURE TO ATTEND THIS SALE 


SNOWDEN FARM, Fredericksburg, Va. 


CATALOGS NOW READY—SENT ON REQUEST. 


gave 955 Ibs. of butter-fat in one yoar This 


Every animal guaranteed to be as repre- 


Frank C. Baldwin, Owner 














AYRSHIRES 


ee ee 








rFAYRSHIRES 


Ideal for the South because of their 
PRODUCTIVENBSS, LONGEVITY, HARDINESS. 
AYRSHIRES are Scotch. Being Scotch, they 
prosper from pole to pole. The 1922 official test 
covered 29 states. The uniformly high AYRSHIRE 
production (average 11,167 Ibs. milk, 447 Ibs. 
fat), regardless of location, proves anew their 
adaptability. 

Look into the matter now. Visit or write these 
members of the Southern mee gy as ciation: 
PINEHURST pane ._ Pinehurst, 
BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, ‘all tame, Fila. 
WATER OAK PLANTATION, Tallahassee, Fla. 
HIGHLAND OAKS FARM, Pierce, Fla. 














JERSEYS 











MANNSFIELD HALL FARM 
Complete Dispersal Sale! 


June 26, 1923, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Gold and Silver Medal production 
cows as well as all the show win- 
ning champions that have made 
this a nationally known herd will 
go through the sale to the highest 
bidders. 

Sales of the importance that this 
one holds come only once in a 
generation. 
The selection of one or more 
animals from an offering of this 
kind will prove to be the founda- 
tion of breeding success to begin- 
ners. Some _ exceptional Cows, 
Heifers and Bulls that can hold 
their own in any company will be 
among the opportunities offered. 
Every animal is fully developed, 
and the herd as a whole is U. S. 
Government Accredited. The most 
fashionable ant most highly pro- 
ductive blood lines are represented. 
To buy at this sale means climbing 
right to the top of the purebred 
Jersey cattle business. 

Send for Catalog. 


MANNSFIELD HALL FARM, 
rg. 


Fredericksbu Virginia. 




















HOLSTEINS — 


ee ene 


~ Hollins Herd — (Accredited) 


heifers). 537 Tbs. 

e entire herd since 
KING SEGIS breeding. 
S. A. TURNER, Mor., 


Average records (over 60 per 
Butter, 13,000 ths. Milk. Avy 
1905-1906, 9.469 IDs. Milk 
Buy proved producers. 

Dept. F,. 


jo 
Hollins College, 








Hollins, Va. 
wn BERKSHIRES: 3 
= a 








SPECIAL 
BERKSHIRE SALE 


We have just issued a new Sale 
List giving full descriptions and 
prices on all ages from pigs to 
matured animals 

If you are just starting a herd or 
need some new blood, send for 
this list. It contains some rare 
bargains. 

PINEHURST FARM, 


LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 























_______ DUROC-JERSEYS 


PH" DUROCS 


41 Head svld by private sales during M: ay. We are 
offering a limited number of Spring Pigs, 5 





$25 and up 
Write us your wants or visit the fai ™m, ; 
JORDAN'S DUROC FARM, McCULLERS, WN. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


PIGS AND SHOATS **"iss."s"%7 


and first cross between two pure breeds. 
These cross-bred hogs are the ideal utility hogs, 
thrifty and hardy, and without exception the most 
profitable hogs to feed for porkers. They are sired 
by large ye big boned Poland-China boars, 
weighing 600 and over, out of pure-bred 
Duroe, 0. » end Berkshire sows, weighing 
500 Ibs. and over, 
PRICES for 2 or more F. O. B. our station, at 
8 weeks old, $7 each; at 10 weeks old, $83 each; 
50 to 65 Ibs.. $10 each: 75 to 100 Ihs., $12 each 
Give first and second choice of breeding desired. 

All stock guaranteed to be as represented. 
BEDFORD STOCK FARM, Box !71!, edtet Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS— BIG TYPE—POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Hogs of Quality, Type and Unerxcelled 
Breeding. from one of the best herds in the South. 
Giant Ambition, Checkers and Big Tim blood lines. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ows BS uae Write 
for prices and a. or_com 
DRS. WARD & WARD, ROBERSONVILLE, N. C. 


MAIL ADVERTISING COPY 
TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell 
that farmers ought to buy should adver- 
tise in The Progressive Farmer. Our 
guarantee back of your advertisement 
helps to bring buyers. Write us for 
rates, enclosing references. 

Don’t get your copy to us one 
day and expect to see it in print 
the next. 

To insure insertion, always mail your 
copy and order two weeks before the 
date you wish your advertisement to 
appear. 









































‘Yara 


Marketing Farm Eggs 


& THE farm flock is to remain a profit- 
able side-line on our farms in the South, 
more attention and care must be exer- 
cised in the marketing of eati ng eggs. The 
consuming public 
fast re vA that 
1ere is a difference 
in eggs, and they nat- 
1rally want the best 
Many states are 
passing laws making 
it unlawful to mar- 
ket eggs that are une 
fit for food. 

While -our cli- 
mate is almost ideal for the economical 
production of eggs, it is not ideal for 
slack methods of marketing. In all case 
the loss from improper way of marketing 
farm products is borne by the farmer. 
A little care and attention will prove 
profitable. 

Quality of product is the keystone of 
successful marketing. The quality of an 
egg will be determined by the quality of 
food the hens consume. Mouldy, strong, 
oily and fishy food will cause eggs to 
have a disagreeable taste. During t 
winter and late summer, egg yolks ar 
often very light in color due to | 
sufficient green feed. Shells are _ 
thin and poor in quality due to lack 
oyster shell or lime in some form. 








MR. WOOD 











Hens will produce quality eggs if 
properly fed. It is now up to the farmer 
to see that the eggs are marketed often 
and properly. The following suggestions 
are offered as a means of improving our 
Eee od of marketing eggs and thereby 


increasing the farm flock profit :— 
1 Feed only clean sweet foods. 
2. Furnish idance of oyster shell 








or some form of lime. 

3. Provide green or succulent feeds at 
all times, 

4. Keep houses clean and sanitary. 

5. Furnish one roomy, well-ventilated, 
clean, sanitary nest to every four hens. 
Nests should be in shade 

6. Collect \ 
preferably twice a day in hot weather. 
cool place 
cracked eggs 
abnormally small, or abnormally large 


eggs at lea 


7. Keep eggs in a dry 
8. Consume at home all 


t 


Soiled eggs should be cleaned with 
a rag dampened with vinegar. Dry eggs 
immediately. 

10. Wash dirty eggs 
home or sell locally. 

ll. Eggs placed in cartons will usually 
bring a premium of 5 cents a dozen. 

12. Market as “firsts” only eggs —_— 
ing 22 or more ounces to the dozen 

13. Grade eggs for size and color. 

14. Eggs should be candled. Blood 
spots, blood rings, and watery eggs 
should not be marketed. 

15. Market infertile eggs 
summer months. 

16. Contract with consumers, restau- 
rants, hotels, or retailers, who appre- 
ciate good eggs and are willing to pay a 
premium for same. 


Dispose of Male Birds 


URING the breeding season, male 

birds are more than half the flock. 
Aiter the breeding season, however, the 
male birds should be marketed or con- 
fined away from the females. Fertile 
eggs deteriorate in one-half the time it 
takes an infertile egg to deteriorate. 
The germ in a fertile egg starts to grow 
in a temperature of 75 degrees. Fertile 
eggs, therefore, start to germinate dur- 
ing the summer, die and cause the egg 
to deteriorate rapidly. On nearly all 
farms can be found 


eggs. 
9. 


during hot 


d inferior males that 
have passed their usefulness and should 
be marketed immediately, as they are 
liabilities rather than assets. Specially 
good males, worth feeding until the next 
breeding season, may be penned up wi 
a few females and eggs from this pen 
consumed at home. 











The Progressive Farn 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each initial, Number or Amoent Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
The above rate applies to the Carolinas- 
Virginia Edition—100,000 Circulation. State 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 














Persistency Produces Best Results—Do not miss an 
asue in The Progressive Farmer, 

BERKSHIRES 
Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, S.C. 





Berkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va 

~ Berkshires—Big Ty ye, Successor and Real Type 
Breeding—Bred sows, "gilts and pigs for sale. Oak 
Grove Stock Farm, Concord, N. C. 

Hillcrest Berkshires—We are booked up on pigs | for 
May, but can furnish open and bred gilts and se ’ 
boars at very moderate prices. Hillcrest Farm, 
Clarksville, Va 

For Sale—10 good registered Berkshire boars, weigh- 
ing from 150 to 170 ths.; 25 registered Berkshire 
8 to 10 weeks old; also 16 open gilts, weighing from 
190 to 300 Is. each. Apply Bayville Farms, Lynn- 
haven, Va., W. N. Chamings, Manager. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Investigate Merits Chester Whites. Bogsy Hollow 


Ranch, Purvis, Miss 
DUROC_JERSEYS 

Livestock, ‘“‘Hogs’’—23 Durocs—8 weeks, averags 4 

3, $5 each. L. A. Meetze, Ballentine, 8. C. 

For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jersey Boar Pigs—Prize 
winners. Prices reasonable. W. B. Hargett & Son, 
Comfort, N. C 

High-class Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs — Aviator 
and Cherry King Strain—Write to Parkers Durog 
Farm Clinton, N. C., Route 5. 

Fa ancy Duroe-Je rseys—Pigs. Bred Sows and Boars— 
Of Orion, Defender and Taxpayer breeding; at bargain 


















































prices Write wan Sunnyside Farm, Pinewood, 
South Carolina 
ESSEX 
Large Type Essex—The notable er Loner. Pigs, giits, 
yar esse Barefoot, Coorg N. 





HAMPSHIRES: 

H empshires, Har apst ires I. J. Neumiester, Jr., 
Orrvil Yhio 
~ 45 Purebred Ham 
$10 pair W. Hu 

Registered Hampshires 
Cholera . immuned Mormont 
West Virginia 








re | Pigs—$16 p bait ; 18 grades, 





Satisfaction guar i 
Farm, Summit Point 








oO. I. C.’s. 
~ 0. 1._C. Sows, Gilts and Pigs for Sale, Valley Hill 
Farm, P. 0. Box Robersonville 
POLAND- CaaS 
Big Bone Po! ~Dam 





land-China Pigs—B gest type. 2B 
Mason, Hidder », N. ( 

Extra Cho 
a wi 











— 
Poland-Chinas—3 months, register, 
Oak Farm, Java, V 








4 Big Type Po and-Chinas—3-mont 23, 
$15. H. “B RB berso Robersonville, N. C. 
~ Regist. ered Spotted Pol and-Chinas Sired by J bo 
King, grandson Booster King. RB. C. Cridlin, D oll, 
Virginia 







































































Registered Big Bone Spotted Poland-Chinas xe 
cial prices. L. W. Turpin, Otte srbrook Farm, G 
Virginia 

rei Big id 
). Fall bow R t. 
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Se. ANGUS _ 

For Sale — Angus Cattle—Cheap ub 

Bacon, Hillsbor 
GUERNSEYS 

x0 » Cuernsey Esalfors—- -Some close 3 Z- 
ers: pF Ze ner registered bull, $9 W 
Hune Va 

HOLSTEINS 

en didly ere Y¥ yung z Holstein Bulls and Heifors 

for Sale—Pric rig! J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va i 
1 years old. Splendid 

r I ™ Palmyra, Vi 
foung Cows -At bargaia 
or mmediaste pf eef grade steers > 

two years old, $1 ill, Boydton, Va 
JERSEYS 

Jerseys—Young Stock for Sale—From Register of 


Merit dams. Write for pric Oakwood Farm, &. L. 


Shuford, Prop., Newton, N ¢ 








RED POLLS a 
Best for the nuth—Dual Purpose Red Polled \1t- 
tle—Beef, milk. us your wants. Oak Grove Stoct 








Farm, Cluster Springs, Va., Halifax County. 
SHORTHORNS 
Registered Shorthorns—We offer for sale young heif- 
ers and bulls, a few cows, good milkers. Write us of 
come to see us. Meadow View Farm, Drawer 39% 
Salisbury, N. € 














GOATS ae: 
Purebred Mala Angora Goats for Sala Richard 
McGlohon, Winton, N. C. _ 
A -_— 7 Large Billy Goat—State price and ¥ igtts 
F. atson, Red Springs, N. C. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS » 
Thousand Sheep — Thousand Goats. Walter Tura- 
bough, Brookhaven, Miss. <a 
Registered Jers Cows and Duroc Hogs. W. W- 
Thomas, Falls Ch urch, Va - 


PET STOCK 





























eee - 
Any advertisement should be in our offica at 735 
12 days before it is seheduled to appear. 





DOGS 


Fine Hound Pups—3 months, $5 and $7.59. White 



























Oak Farm, Java, Va 
Registered Germa Polico Puppies. W. 8. Aick 
ander, Mx Denald, N. C. 
Genuine Beagle Peps for Sale—Pups, $10 a paifs 
dogs. $20. M W. Mitchell, Ante, Va. 
Redbone-Hound Puns—2 months, $6 each; $1) pad 
Satisfaction. Joseph r. El mt, Winfall, N. { acilll 
> shite and ( a 
» $10, and male $15. Sa uc 
Kennedy, Stanfield, N. { 
Polk Miller’s Famous Dos 
i ing. with ail- 









your dog’s health free. 
117 Governor %.. 8 Richrno 


question about 
Drug Co., Inc., 
(CirssiS-2 ads. conti inued en next page) 
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( ; {CARRY ALL This Wooo, 
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armers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 


Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
mote Per W ord for Different Editions: 




















Carolinas-Vi h, N. ( covering North Car S 
( olir reu 8 cents a word 
Georcia-A irt Ala., cov . Georgia 
at ‘ ‘ 6 cents a word 
M M Tenr ve M , 
\ i SCIPCUIREION «vc ccccccvccsescecesceceosecses 8c s a word 
Tex I i ry Texas and § hern Okl 6 
c l yn RSSH66R 0000 SO66K0 96 690595000 bROES bebSE EES coseesesenaes 5 cents a word 
Cir n all editions—350,000.. . 26 cents a word 
Each initial mber or amount counts as rd. (S plainiy what editions you wish 
to use. ( i r 
Always address: THE PROGRES SIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. ¢ 
POULTRY AND EGGS ‘ 
se \ 
LEGHORNS “= 
1 n Thite Leghorn Cockerels— 
Fro 
C ¢ t ] \ ‘ 
N ( 
~W I : 
a f t Ar 4 ; 
} { ’ I r +) de i 
a & $11 I M t ' 
Ll rf Il Pl ! 
Farm, Troutville, Vas ik 
ORPINGTONS \ 
To 3 Room—1 will : ice 1 and 2-3 “GC q by ex 
‘ i I ' 2} N 
i m ‘ B 
i at $ t ” ‘ M i I 
i \ A. MeCorkle, Salis N. 4 v ‘ {i M s. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS _ me Itivo Potato Plants —< ind New 3 
“Wie Wks red we Tay, Woh ant Paya qs | Famato Plants—$1 per 
s I . ‘ : : 
h . ; _.—s-—d Kendall } ‘ Vald ( 
Thom I) Tray Kk et D Barred Pla 5 1 i 
I } 15, $1 $ $4.75: 100, $9, Riss Hotere: €: R ae 
j i M v I } Va. Colla “$i: 1,00 1.753 
» Tra it tor } L if \ 
RHODE ISLAND REDS nia a per ai MM i ae 
i i $2.50 R ' il and B "¥ 
n 1. 1 ‘ 3 { P i ir N . 4p I I ‘ : 
: ; R *: sar ( 
P \ r mai ! i ' 
4 M ord arar ! I 1 
$ . | fi D Cn Comy Frank V 
M ( Wades! N. ¢ ! © Million Genuine Por I ufo 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES ee ee oo Gur 
! ( K I Whi H "$1.50. | I ‘ mx o the acre ast 
Sar H ‘ t . | Promy mie s rake ship 
a” M it V ‘ 
BABY CHICKS Tal 1 . Sato 0 
( Bb } purebred I \ I ' 
I RK K\ K r { 
} \\ ra » ‘ ae 
1 1 1 ih 1 1 1 a 
v ! I : - 
, i - 
} i Ked \ 
J ) 0 I Kk ‘ 
¢ i P 
' ] ) M ! 
I re 
PLANTS pers. 
POTATO—TOMATO-4CABBAGE—COLLARD |} i 
! Dota r 21.40 Loo, F \ (Anant = —~e — ae 
‘ ' ( PECANS 
' . I rT i] “ Hanteie & I I’r I iW Shad ! is 
} i N I Pecan 1 Agents 
j - = — — id N Dept. B, Cor i, Ga. 2 q um 
J I y N =. i “ NURSERY STOCK 
‘ e.g wa . 
: I Ch Bred Early Bearing, Budded and 
1 M we rw ; L ! y ring, ed and 
! rr i 1.” } ‘ I ( 
} S ( \ Bb I Lum 
M 
t ! _ 
I \ | y “o 1 i 
{ ‘ ! \ 
_ I I i 
«) i i { re 
Ne N. I 1 ; 
' 1 1 ~~ ie ~ — 
) | \ ( 
planting. | Write ~ SEED 
, I K i I I BEANS - 
v } . ] “ 'Wirainta tic » Ba rv r Wr t 
; = Fa M ! ‘ 
ar ; s i 3 ‘ ur wh al 
] \" 1 1 t } ‘ il Se Company } k 
} Va 
i P I - . a aaiaanegarntete 
i ee i \ i 1s ! All varietie 
: P Vrit Georgia-( 1a 1 Co., Gafi 
South ¢ ‘ 
\ i i i M citmaieemins 
! ‘ { } M ! ' } 
P } a) W \ I 
-- - 4 \ \ I & 3 
| ‘ Tor ‘ W s t 
} I ! I 1 M CANE AND SORGHUM 
P J Am! Orange Cane &S 1—Writ« 
yi r I, ) ( rgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, S. 
_ a — $s CHUFAS 
' ‘ s } i i ————<—$ 
4 ; es ! y ( ( $1.50; peck, $2.50, postpaid, High- 
vit vi i, t ( De» H at burg. Mi 
_ eye ery ers orn CLOVER 
i 1 - - _ artesian 
pe } t 1 : ) 1, a Crimson Clover, Alfalfa. Red Clover, Bur 
1 ; i J ( { \ ‘ t er, Write a! prices. Georgia-Caro- 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES \7 
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| The Progressive Farmer 
Raleigh, N. C. } 
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Ka Cit M 
Lea it Hom School—I I ! ! 
0 t r guara I l 
( Wi ( 
») Me t L ! l j 
i | South. Job: re ia 
‘ ! her ¢ e, Cha N. 
I } WwW I M 
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W I 
P WANTED 
LP OR POSITION WANT 
M Mut 
\ WV ] l , 
M \ iL 2 ( 17 0, W 
( . 7 
Mi oO Ss 1 Mi 
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! M kK 
v { I I’ 
? ' 4 ! tudy r j 
lev t Write f I Ih ( 
Stand. | Ir zg Ins ] N. ¥ 
AGENTS 
Nu S I if 
i Pi I 
I 7 s—We have them Agents wanted. Terms 
right ‘ i Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
\ M D ran He Sell Mendets, 
I ! al mene leaks in all ut 
Sa free, Colicite Mfg, Co., Dept, 
Ar Y 
Awmenit Ma d 18 (Con Spra und At 
was s 0 Sa t I’r $2.50 Part 
ja f bE d 30 $s Kusler Co., Jot 
0 D A. 
SALESMEN 
I 1 s P I 
\ ] 1 far t ! 1 
I , “ lay 
te ( ' hy ‘ G 
_MACKINERY 
: M M W Wheels. A 
DeL h €o 
4 Yo ir "A rf t a € M: i ( i 
—Riun it « it and 
s Brand Met t Ss 
la real ru wih Ship C. O. ” 3, 
allow i at r pareel 4 » $6.20 We We 
Ww arn i 
Red I «§ Bands-—Can’t hurt horse. No trouble 
to ta xthen; vever gives trouble ; oullasts 
ot 0 Kentennippi rm, Colursbus 
M « Money back if ion’t like i 


HOR. ACE, THE FARMER LAD— He's No Songbird 


paket ‘ 


You THAT | LOVE PEOPLE 





I F 


WANT TO TELL 


THAT SING @T THEIR WORK, 


OUR paar 


GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


(If you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


Waa 


TAR ANTEE Progressive Farmer 





mer i RELIABLE, If in wr 
t 1 ordering ods t 
ibse1 | ur ] ise 
1 t in ‘J Pp re ] mer l 
| report yu tor iction 
t t} thir | 1 i 
ord | refund ¢ ‘ ticle 
1 1 (not to « l epate 
$1,000 on any « lve r) sch lo 
results from any fraudulen repr n 
tation in our advertising umns. We 
canno t try to adjust triflir sputes he 
tween reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guaran 
tee cover advertising of real estate, be 
cause buyers should personally investi 


gate lands before purchasing. 
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_By Pat Gordon 
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The Sign that Guarantees 
Genuine Parts 


Only through the use of genuine Buick fac- 
tory-made parts can the mechanical excel- 
lence of Buick cars be maintained. These 
parts are identical with those originally used 
in building the car. The same materials, 
the same workmanship are employed. 


The infrequency with which Buick requires 
such service is proved by the experience of 
every Buick owner. If, however, for any rea- 
son such service is necessary, Buick Auth- 
orized Service is available everywhere. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


‘d 


wen mma enenanteAT Munn eM \ 
When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 
Cae iu HACE 4 a i iui i a ee 














